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2 
f e Two great names, American Airlines and Curtiss Propellers, join 
\ f in introducing new comfort and safety to air travel. American’s 
/ recent inauguration of DC-6 service between New York and 
ee Chicago marked the first scheduled airline use of reversible propellers. 
\ / e Reverse thrust means smooth, air-cushioned landing, effective landing 


on wet or icy runways, backing or maneuvering without ground assistan:e, 








reduced brake and tire wear . .. outstanding results of Curtiss 

ering. The oui of American’s postwar fleet, the 
DC-6 will be followed by the Convair 240 and the Boeing 377, both 
of which will be equipped with Curtiss reversible propellers. 
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Vanes ond Blades 


Jet propulsion, turbine designs and supercharging call for a 
wide variety of many-bladed wheels to pack air and power into 
modern aircraft engines. Such wheels are manufactured to ex- 













tremely close tolerances and must withstand severe heat and 
centrifugal strains. Building them is a new, highly specialized 
metallurgical and engineering science. 


We have the equipment for forming and machining the 
complex contours of such wheels, and our engineers know how 
to design them for highest operating efficiency. 
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Emergency door-opener — 
for emergency landings! 


If a transport should be forced to make an unscheduled 
landing... 


Closed doors need not prevent passengers from disembark- 
ing immediately . . . or hamper the work of rescue crews. . . 


A Kidde Impact Switch can open the doors without human 
aid! 


That's just one of the jobs the Impact Switch can do. 
Unaffected by vibration or normal jolts and jars, it acts 
instantly and automatically under the severe impact of a 
crash landing ... to carry out any task that can be con- 
trolled by a switch or valve. 


The word ‘‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are 
trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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For example, the Kidde Impact Switch can: 

Turn cabin lights on from a standby source, if pilot cuts 
the master switch. Shut off gasoline and oil lines. Turn on 
the Kidde Carbon Dioxide (CO,) Extinguishing System. 
Release signal flares. 

The Impact Switch is one of many accessory devices 
developed by Kidde to make flying safer—particularly 
through the adaptation of gases-under-pressure to new 
uses. Kidde engineers are always ready to work with 
government agencies, aircraft manufacturers and 
transport companies in developing new applications 
of gases-under-pressure—or new equipment to utilize 
the gases more effectively. 


Kidde 


SPECIALISTS 
IN 


_PRESSURE 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. « 918 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
25 mm PISTOL and SIGNALS 


Ideal equipment for planes which 
isolated areas. 


fly over water or 
Invaluable to mark the position of 
a forced landing. Scheduled opera- 
tors will find the 25 mm pistol and 


ammunition useful for signaling to 


ground installations or passing 
planes. 
Pistol weighs only 15 ounces. 


Made of cast aluminum, anodized 
to resist corrosion. Grip is walnut 


colored plastic. 


Ammunition available as follows; 
Parachute type in anodized aluminum 
case, meteor type in anodized alu- 
minum, or treated paper case. All 
types available in red, green, yellow 


and white. 


Also a complete line of red flares 


meer all C.A.A. requirements. 
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IRPORT business is built on reliable service 
Aina quality products— which means customer 
satisfaction. It’s your job to supply the good 
service, ours to supply the quality products... 
and Texaco has the industry’s most complete 
line of aviation lubricants and fuels, with more 
of them meeting A-N specifications than any 
other brand. 

It’s been proved again and again—a well-run 
airport p/us Texaco is an unbeatable combination 
for building business. And when you choose the 
Texaco line, you align yourself with the leaders 
in every branch of the industry . . . the busier air- 





ports, the leading aircraft manufacturers, and the 
famous airlines whose preference for Texaco is 
proven by the fact that— 


More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco Aircraft En- 
gine Oil than with any other brand. 


Let Texaco products and prestige help make 
yours a busier airport. Get the facts from the 
nearest of the more than 2500 Texaco distribut- 
ing plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas 
Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 





Tune in...TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station 
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RECORDS AND RACING -Seldom has the air- 
plane’s prime attribute, speed, monopolized the news 
so consistently. Boosting the world’s absolute speed 
record twice within five days with the Douglas Sky- 
streak, on the eve of the second postwar renewal of the 
National Air Races, overshadowed customary aviation 
activity. 

Just what the next move will be in the push toward 
the sonic barrier is problematical. AAF had decided to 
rest on its P-80R laurels for a while and forego indefi- 
nitely further attempts to raise the speed record. 

Perhaps the fact that a Navy pilot, then a Marine 
pilot, shattered the AAF record will persuade the Air 
Forces to reconsider its decision. 

The D-558’s flights, although bringing praise to all 
concerned, may deflate some of the importance previ- 
ously attached to absolute speed records. The D-558, 
unlike the P-80R, was not constructed for record at- 
tempts. It is purely for transonic research and, to live 
up to the purposes of its design, could be expected to 
better the speed of more utilitarian airplanes. That 
same reasoning would apply to other high-speed models 
in the works. 


OLD REFRAIN-—Getting back more to the prewar 
scheme of things, with contests between specially-built 
planes, the National Air Races at Cleveland revive the 
old argument as to what engineering improvements the 
races spawn. There was no field for the argument last 
year as practically all entries were modified military 
planes. 

This year the races revert to historic type. They were 
established originally in the early ’20s in the hope they 
would give an assist to safety by providing a stern prov- 
ing ground for engineering innovations. The degree to 
which they ever fulfilled that function has been argued 
ever since. The -question is open again. 


ILS FOR AIRLINE ILLS—Of more immediate im- 
portance in the field of safety is the airline rush to ob- 
tain CAA approval for the use of ILS this winter. De- 
spite that fact CAA’s Instrument Landing System 
was developed and installed in several airports before 
the war, and is now supposed to be ready at more than 
50 fields, this winter will mark its debut as far as sched- 
uled operations is concerned. 

It will mean a test of ILS that CAA often has said it 
wants. During the early days of the ILS-GCA contro- 
versy, a year ago, one of CAA’s main plaints was that 
the airlines would not avail themselves of the system 
CAA had set up for instrument approach. 


FIRST TEST—One of the dominant facts of the con- 
troversy was that neither of the systems had been tried 
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commercially. GCA now is in use at several fields, With 
all airlines expected to be equipped for ILS use before 
winter sets in, and with seven airlines already given the 
go-ahead to use it at 26 airports, ILS will get an even 
better work-out. 

The stakes may well be air transport’s future as a 
profitable, growing industry. Safety and reliability have 
about the same relationship to revenues, observers point 
out. Even though cancellation of flights during bad 
weather may preserve a safety record, there is still the 
loss of immediate and long-term revenue with which to 
contend. 


Some airlines complain that a reputation for unreli- 
ability hung on a carrier during the worst of winter will 
carry over and affect summer traffic. 

With the financial condition of several lines: still 
soft, the degree in which ILS is effective this winter 
could well be the pay-off. 


HOT TIME FOR SAFETY BOARD—Meanwhile, 
the investigation into air safety of the President’s spe- 
cial board is recessed for a week because of the heat— 
Washington weather, not the criticism recently leveled 
at the board, even by its own members, because of its 
lack of activity. 

Chairman James M. Landis was off to New York— 
where the weather was no cooler—to make a speech. He 
got a close-up of one of the factors in safety as the pilot 
of the airline plane in which he was riding missed La 
Guardia Field in the early morning mist on his first pass 
and went around to come in again. 


WHAT PEAK FOR PROFITS?—Interest in the rec- 
ords and races and the safety situation could hardly di- 
vert the aircraft manufacturing industry’s attention from 
the Department of Commerce report which gave defi. 
nite indications of a 1947 billion dollar-plus income. This 
holds hope for a slight over-all profit. 


What the manufacturers’ representatives in Washing- 
ton wonder is whether the industry can base future plans 
on the expectation of more billion-dollar years. If it 
could, these observers believe most of the companies 
could plan operations to show a profit. 

Key to the situation, of course, is military revenue. 
And that goes back to Congressional appropriations. 
More grass roots support for the manufacturers and AAF 
may be forthcoming from the. Veterans of Foreign 
Wars who are readying an airpower drive. 

VFW’s campaign will not be allied with that of the 
American Legion and will not be sponsored, as is the 
Legion’s, by Aircraft Industries Association. VFW is 
getting behind-the-scenes support from AAF brass. 























































~ NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 


John K. Northrop has been awarded the 
Spirit of St. Louis gold medal, highest 
award of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, for his development of a 
successful Flying Wing. 

First CAA flight test of the Convair 
Liner has been made by Robert Gross, pilot, 
James Ross and L. G. Borges, flight analysts. 
Two airplanes are being used to expedite 
tests. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick L. Anderson, Assist- 
ant Chief of Air Staff for Personnel, has 
been retired after 23 years of flying service. 
He headed the 8th Bomber Command dur- 
ing the war and later served as deputy to 
General Spaatz in Europe. 

Civil Aig Patrol has been placed under Air 
Defense Command, with headquarters at 
Mitchel Field, New York. Brig. Gen. 
F. H. Smith, Jr. continues as Commanding 
General of CAP with headquarters in 
Washington. 

President Truman named W. Stuart Sym- 
ington Secretary of the Air Forces, Kenneth 
C. Royall Secretary of the Army and John 
L. Sullivan Secretary of the Navy. All 
were deputy secretaries before appointment. 
They will be sworn in with Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal in mid-September and 
will be subject to Senate confirmation next 
January. 








FINANCIAL 


Breeze Corp. declared 20 cent dividend 
payable on Sept. 10 to common shareholders 
on record Sept..2. 

General Electric Co. reports a profit of 
$37,979,536 for first six months of year, 
equivalent to $1.32 a share of common 
stock, on net sales of $537,757,070. 

Pacific Finance Corporation, Lockheed 
subsidiary, has filed a registration statement 
covering a proposed issue of 150,000 shares 
of common stock of $10 par value. Pro- 
ceeds are to increase working capital. 


FOREIGN 


International Air Express shipments were 
up 33 percent in the first six months of 
1947 over the same 1946 period. Ship- 
ments by Air Express division of Railway 
Express Agency to foreign countries ex- 
ceeded import shipments by more than six 
to one. 

British Minister of Supply states that air- 
craft exports of about $80,000,000 are an- 
ticipated this year. 

Dutch Government does not intend to 
permit formation of a new airline and the 
upper house of the States General suggests 
that Dutch steamship companies _partici- 
pate in the expanded capitalization of KLM 
rather than from a competitive airline which 
“would weaken Netherlands aviation in the 
face of extremely keen foreign competition.” 
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H.'s a great Opportunity to pur- 
chase top-quality Aircraft Components 
from your government at fraction-of-cost 
prices. Engines, hardware, instruments, 
propellers, engine parts, tires and tubes, 
carburetors, magnetos, etc., are being 
offered. Thousands upon thousands of 
items are available. Figure out your pres- 





noha 


ent and future needs... and act without 
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Purchasing of this equipment has been 
simplified to a high degree. Approved 
Distributors have been appointed by 
the War Assets Administration on a 
basis of their technical experience and 
their ability to serve you intelligently 
and quickly. These Approved Distrib- 
utors are located from Coast-to-Coast. 


Why not write, ‘phone or visit your 
nearest Approved Distributor and get 
acquainted? Write to the Office of Air- 
craft and Electronics Disposal, War 
P Assets Administration, 425 Second 
; Street, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

for a complete list of Approved Dis- 
4 tributors. 





0 ls 

: ieee WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION /\ ee 
S 

f : Offices located at: Atlanta +» Birmingham + Boston + Charlotte - Chicago 

h Cincinnati + Cleveland » Denver + Detroit + Grand Prairie, Tex. » Helena » Houston 

e Jacksonville » Kansas City, Mo. + Little Rock +» Los Angeles + Louisville + Minneapolis 1285 


Nashville » New Orleans » New York » Omaha « Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. « Richmond 
St. Lovis + Salt Lake City + San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle - Spokane + Tulsa 
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Navy Sets Speed Record 
Of 650 MPH. With Douglas D-558 


Jet research plane smashes AAF mark twice during 


week at Muroc; Carl and Caldwell are pilots. 


Navy snatched the world speed record 
from the Army Air Forces last week with a 
pair of surprising 640 mph. and 650 mph. 
performances by the Douglas built, jet-pow- 
ered D-558 transonic research plane. Both 
records were set over the same three kilo- 
meter (1.86 mi.) course at Muroc Dry Lake 
where Col. Albert Boyd. set the former rec- 
ord of 623.7 in a Lockheed P-80R last June. 

Commander Turner Caldwell, Jr., flew 
the crimson D-558 in the first record break- 
ing runs that were originally scheduled as a 
dress rehearsal for the final attempt. Cald- 
well hit a maximum of 653.4 mph. on one 
of his four legs and averaged 640.7 mph. in 
_a 77 degree temperature. Marine Major 
Marion Carl followed several days later with 
a scorching 650.6 average to crack the AAF 
record by 27 mph. Carl’s flight was made 
at a temperature of 94 degrees and reached 
mach .83, equalling the mach number 
reached by the British Gloster Meteor 
when it held the record at 616 mph. 
> $6,000,000 Contract—The record breaking 


10 HEADLINE NEWS 


D-558 was the second of three models built 
by Douglas under a $6,000,000 Navy con- 
tract as part of the joint AAF-Navy-NACA 
transonic flight research program. ‘Two 
models are flying with a third nearing com- 
pletion. It is purely a research airplane with 
no immediate tactical application. Navy and 
NACA will each get one D-558 with Doug- 
las retaining the third plane for routine per- 
formance tests. 

Navy has plans for keeping ahead of any 
AAF challenge with increased power that is 
expected to put the D-558 up to 675 mph. 
without difficulty. Caldwell’s runs were 
made using a standard General-Electric de- 
signed, Allison built 4,000 lb. thrust TG180 
without water-injection. 
> Plan Power Boost—Later Navy will use a 
TG190 on its D-558 giving it 5,000 Ib. 
static thrust dry and 6,000 Ib. with water 
injection. Plans are also being considered to 
build a ramjet by-pass into other models of 
the D-558 so that at high speeds when the 
turbojet is approaching ramjet action it can 
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be cut out and pure ramjet power applied. 

The D-558’s magnesium and 75ST alumi- 
num construction is about 60 percent 
stronger than that of a conventional fighter. 
Fuselage is magnesium alloy with full 
monocoque construction. Wings spars are 
made of 75ST aluminum. Fuselage dive 
brakes have been built into the Navv model 
to permit slowing up for fast emergency 
landings or when severe buffeting is en- 
countered at high speeds. The D-558 takes 
off at about 160 mph. and lands around 135 
mph. 
> New Versions Planned—Basic design was 
done by Milton Davidson of NACA’s Lang- 
lev Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory. De- 
tailed design was done by Douglas engineer 
R. C. Donovan. 

Gene May, Douglas test pilot who made 
initial test flights of the D-558 will continue 
to fly both models until they are accepted by 
the Navy and NACA. Under terms of the 
contract with Douglas, Navy pilots are per- 
mitted to fly the D-558 before official ac- 
ceptance for “familiarization.” Caldwell and 
Carl’s record flights officially came under this 
category. 

Modifications of the D-558 up to a Mark 
III version are already planned. Mark II was 
originally scheduled to be similar to the 
Mark I but featuring a lower: aspect ratio 
wing with Mark III getting down to a stub 
wing aspect ratio of one. Now plans for the 
Mark II have been changed and call for 
radical revisions in the Mark I design. The 
D-558 series will carry out transonic re- 
search parallel to the XS series being pro- 
cured for the joint program by the AAF. 
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Seven Airlines Approved 
To Use ILS at 21 Fields 


More applications pending as carriers prepare for bad 


weather season; President’s board makes more recom- 


mendations. 


By ROBERT HOTZ 


An airline rush for official approval of 
ILS instrument approach procedures and 
reduced weather minimums at heavy traffic 
airports highlighted the week’s develop- 
ments in safety. Six airlines were granted 
Civil Aeronautics Administration approval 
to make ILS approach at 26 airports widely 
scattered throughout the country, with new 
applications for approval being received by 
CAA daily. 

Braniff, which was the first airline to get 
CAA approval for ILS approaches, was 
joined last week by American Airlines, ap- 
proved for 13 airports; Eastern for seven; 
Continental for eight; Chicago & Southern 
for six and Delta for one. In all cases 
CAA approval was also forthcoming for a 
reduction of ceiling minimums by 100 ft. 
and visibility by a quarter mile for ILS ap- 
proaches. 

Claims 51 ILS Ready—CAA now claims 
a total of 51 ILS units ready for operation 
and has funds for an additional 47 instal- 
lations. 

Other safety developments included: 

e Preliminary CAB Report on crash of a 
Pan American Airways Constellation last 
June 18 at Mayadine, Syria, stated that two 
of its four engines were inoperative when 
it hit the ground in a forced landing at 
night. Propellor of No. 1 engine was feath- 


ered at 18,500 ft. after broken exhaust 


rocker arm on No. 18 cylinder caused the 
engine to malfunction. Attempts to main 
tain airspeed and altitude resulted in over- 
heating of the remaining three engines. 
Power was reduced to 1,300 hp. and air 
speed cut to 155 mph. but at 17,500 ft. 


the engines were still overheating. Below 
10,000 ft. No. 2 engine caught fire. Less 


~ 


than a minute before landing No. 2 engine 
and nacelle fell from the plane. Examina- 
tion of the-engine disclosed that a main 
thrust bearing had failed under power. 
\ircraft wing continued to burn fiercely 
after the engine fell out, and a wheels up 
landing was made on hard packed desert 
sand. Left wing tip and No. 1 propellor 
made initial impact and caused the plane 
to cartwheel violently and break up 

@ Emergency Temperature accountability 
regulation was issued by CAB to become 
effective Sept. 6 in an effort to derive some 
benefit from the President’s Air Safetv Board 
recommendations on this subject before the 
current hot weather ended. An 
ICAO meeting in France this month will 
discuss international temperature accounta 
bility regulations. 

The emergency regulation imposes weight 
penalties ranging from 90 lb. per degree 
of temperature about standard to the Con- 
stellation to 300 lb. for the Martin 202. 
The DC-4 has a 90 lb. per degree penalty 


season 


with 70 Ib. for the DC and 50 Ib. for 
the Boeing 307. Martin is taking immedi- 
ate action to have the 202 recertificated to 
reduce its weight penalty to about 60 Ib. 
per degree. 

© CAB Rescinded its action requiring non- 
upsetting type gyroscopic bank and pitch 
indicators on transport type aircraft because 
of a lack of sufficient experience with this 
type to warrant its exclusive use. 

e Air Transport Association strongly at- 
tacked parts of the Hinshaw report (Avia- 
rion Week, July 22) particularly those urg- 
ing standardized military and civil radar 
lirwavs and limiting traffic at congested air- 
ports to its landing capacity under imstru- 
ment flight rules. ATA claimed that this 
would put an unjustified ceiling on airline 
operations, deprive the public of vital serv- 
ice and inflict financial loss to the airlines. 
It recommended further effort to increase 
the landing capacity of airports through a 
clectronic means. 

President’s special Air Safety Board made 
idditional recommendations and recessed for 
1 week. The recommendations include: 

e Shoulder Harnesses should be provided 
for pilots on all commercial aircraft by July 
1, 1948. 

e Intensive Study should be made of rear 
facing seats in transport aircraft. 

e CAA Investigation of design and use of 
emergency exits in transport aircraft. A 
report by Nov. 1 is requested. 

e Adoption by CAB of a special regulation 
authorizing the CAA administrator to pro- 
hibit landing and take-off of air carrier air- 
craft from airports that do not have adequate 
ground fire fighting equipment or have not 
submitted a program for its provision to the 
CAA. 

Che Board also promised a complete re- 
port on aircraft fires with recommendations 
for their prevention and extinction in the 
near future. 











CONVAIR DARNING NEEDLE 


Latest photo of Consolidated Vultee XB-46 jet bomber above mountains bordering Mojave Desert. 
Army decision on contracts for more than single experimental unit. Use as photo reconnaissance plane has been discussed. 


Company still is waiting 
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CAB Approves 
UAL Route Purchase 


Landis dissents as Board 
supports sale of Denver-L.A. 
route by Western. 


With Chairman Jomes M. Landis dis- 
senting, CAB last week approved transfer of 
Western Air Lines, Denver-Los Angeles 
route to United Air Lines for $3,750,000. 

The Board said the deal is consistent with 

the public interest and will not result in 
a monopoly or jeopardize other carriers. 
Landis agreed that, apart from the price, 
the agreement appeared reasonable. 
P Inflated Price—But the Board chairman 
said the $2,250,000 value set on the tangi- 
ble properties involved was somewhat in- 
flated, adding that the $1,500,000 value 
placed on intangibles should be thrown out 
entirely. The transaction, he asserted, 
should be disapproved unless the parties 
consent to reduce the $3,750,000 price by 
around $1,500,000, or whatever amount is 
necessary to reflect Western’s actual invest- 
ment in the route. 

“Western’s financial plight is such that 
$3,750,000 would be of enormous help to 
the new management in rebuilding the sys- 
tem and rehabilitating it against the errors 
of the past,” Landis declared. “But the 
public should not be made to pay for those 
mistakes of a past management.” 
> Equipment Involved—Under the agree- 
ment made last March, Western agreed to 
sell UAL the Denver-Los Angeles route to- 
gether with certain property useful in con- 
nection with the operation. This property 
included four DC-4s, spare engines, parts 
and installations at Denver and Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. 
> Over-Expansion Cited—In announcing the 
agreement last winter, WAL’s new presi- 
dent, T. C. Drinkwater, said the carrier had 
suffered from “expansionitis” and had de- 
cided to abandon transcontinental ambitions 
and restrict its operations to the area west 





PCA Files Suit 


Capital Airlines (PCA) is suing its 
former vice president, J. J. O’Dono- 
van, for the $15,071 profit which he 
allegedly made on a PCA stock sale 
two years ago while still a company 
executive. The suit charges that 
O’Donovan bought 750 shares of 
PCA common stock on Aug. 27, 
1945, for $10,593 and sold it the 
next day at more than $15,000 profit. 
PCA asks that this profit be returned 
to the company under provisions of 
the Securities Exchange Act. 











of the Rocky Mountains. Because of the 
mountainous terrain, WAL stated it was 
forced to operate the Denver-Los Angeles 
route with four-engine equipment, whereas 
in its new role as a regional carrier it hopes 
to standardize on twin-engine Convair 240s. 

Approval of the Denver-Los Angeles 
route sale again focuses attention on the 
future of the Inland Air Lines system— 
WAL subsidiary—which extends from Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul to Denver and Great Falls, 
Mont. Drinkwater has disclosed that five 
airlines have manifested interest in acquir- 
ing all or part of Inland’s routes, but said 
that WAL has refused to discuss the mat- 
ter pending decision on the Denver-Los 
Angeles deal. 
© Question Posed—Drinkwater declared last 
spring that if the board approved the Den- 
ver-Los Angeles route sale there would be 
serious question about the integration of 
Inland with the shortened WAL system. 

In sanctioning the Denver-Los Angeles 
route transfer, CAB conditioned its approval 
on the requirement that United immedi- 
ately charge to its surplus account the dif- 
ference between the total purchase price 
and the original cost to Western of all 
property transferred, both tangible and in- 
tangible, less depreciation. 











STINGER NOSE 
Replacing 50-cal. machine guns in nose of Lockheed P-80 is this rocket, now being 
tested by Air Materiel Command, Wright Field. Rocket exhaust gases are ejected 
through series of louvres in nose. Details of installation are restricted, but rocket 
appears to be 3-incher. (Bodie & Bowers photo) 
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To The Editor: 

We all read with deep interest Alex Mc- 
Surely’s piece in the August 18 issue of 
Aviation WEEK regarding the elimination 
of the charts in the Airman’s Guide, and . 
am sure you will be glad to have the facts 
regarding ene statement contained in the 
piece. 

Mr. McSurely has written the following 
in the fifth paragraph: “Whether it was 
better to turn the axe on the Airman’s 
Guide, or on some of the CAA Information 
Section’s profusely illustrated, brightly col- 
ored aviation books such as the new ‘terrain 
flying’ volume, offers an interesting ques- 
a 

The facts of the matter are as follows. 
The CAA obtained sufficient funds to defray 
the cost of printing the Airman’s Guide as 
well as to defray the cost of other planned 
publications aimed at the promotion of 
safety in flying but general administration of 
the CAA, of which aviation information is 
a unit, was cut in excess of one million dol- 
lars. Thus it was necessary to reduce the 
staff in order to meet the ’48 appropriation 
figure. A thorough and careful study was 
made as to where there might be duplica- 
tion of effort of Governmental activities and 
it was decided that among these, inasmuch 
as the Coast and Geodetic Survey already is 
engaged in issuing flight facility charts, there 
would be less harm done the flying public 
by dropping the charts contained in the Air- 
man’s Guide since the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey radio facility charts are available as a 
substitute. 

For the sake of the record and so the 
aviation public may know the facts, I also 
desire to point out that the various other 
publications issued by the CAA are designed 
as to format and prepared as to content 
in the existing current information and pub- 
lications divisions and thus at no time was 
there a question involved as to whether it 
would be feasible to eliminate one type of 
publication in order to continue another. In 
fact, the relation of the Airman’s Guide to 
other CAA publications is the same as the 
relationship of vour publication AviATION 
Week to other publications of McGraw- 
Hill, such as Business WEEK. 

“Terrain Flying” has not yet been printed 
but Mr. McSurely’s story gives the impres- 
sion that it is in existence and that it is “pro- 
fusely illustrated, brightly colored.” The fact 
of the matter is that it is a safety pamphlet 
which was written and prepared during the 
last fiscal vear and its publication is to be in 
black and white. Its value to any private 
pilot who attempts cross country flying will 
be self evident when it is placed on sale. 

I am sure that vou will appreciate the facts 
in the situation. 

Ben STERN, 
Assistant Administrator, 
Aviation Information. 
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New Jato Boost 
For Jet Bombers 


18,000 Ib. additional thrust 
available on Boeing XB-47 
from 18 built in Jato units. 


When Boeing’s XB-47 six-jet bomber 
flies, probably next month, it will have 
available as supplement to its 22,000 Ib. 
turbojet thrust 18,000 Ib. of thrust provided 
by the most unusual Jato installation so 
far devised. 

Eighteen 1,000 Ib. thrust Jato units will 
be carried buried in the fuselage of the 
swept-wing bomber with only their nozzles 
protruding. 
> Selector Switches—The pilot will have at 
his command three selector switches which 
will set up automatic firing of the Jato mo- 
tors in various combinations. 

Boeing test pilots Bob Robbins and Scott 
Osler, tentatively scheduled to fly the 47, 
regently completed assisted takeoff indoctri- 
nation in P-80 Jato takeoffs at Muroc Army 
Air Base. The XB-47 Jato installation was 
developed by Aerojet Engineering Corp. of 
Azusa, Cal. 

Structure of the jet bomber fuselage is 
such that the Jato motors, weighing 200 Ib. 
each, are lifted and mounted upon protrud- 
ing brackets that are then withdrawn into 
fuselage wells. 
> Many Uses—As the Jato exhaust will be 
clear of the fuselage no unusual insulation 
will be required within the Jato wells. Even 
at firing peak the Jato motor steel cartridge 
radiates no more than 660 deg. F. at its 
hottest area near the nozzle. 

Because the XB-47 will be flown lightly 
loaded from Boeing Field, Seattle, on its 
premiere, there is little probability that im- 
mediate use of the Jato installation will be 
necessary. It will be available, firing in less 
than one second after a selector switch is 
thrown, in event of an aborted takeoff or a 
landing wave-off requiring immediate surge 
of power. In the bomber’s first flight the 
latter use will be ‘the more likely should 
Boeing Field prove too short for safe land- 
ing and the bomber be required to fly to a 
nearby military field having longer runways. 


r 


AVIATION CALENDAR 


Sept. 5-7 — Ninety-Nines annual meeting, 
Troutdale-in-the-Pines, Denver, Colorado. 
Sept. 6—Anglo-American conference, Insti- 
tute of the Aerontutical Sciences and 

Royal Aeronautical Society, London. 

Sept. 10—ICAO legal committee, Brussels. 

Sept. 13-14—Wisconsin Civil Air Corps con- 
vention, Milwaukee. 

Sept. 8-12—Second annual conference and 
exhibit. Instrument Society of America, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Sept. 15-17—Air Force Association, 
annual convention, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sept. 16—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, technical committee, Nice. 
Sept. 16-18—Second Regional CAA 
ence, Atlanta. 
Sept. 17 — ICAO 

Montreal. 

Sept. 23—ICAO aerodromes, air routes and 
ground aids division, Montreal. 

Sept. 23—ICAO joint air/ops committee meet- 
ing, Paris. 

Oct. 2-4—Autumn aeronautics meeting, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 3-4—Arizona State 
ence, Douglas, Ariz. 

Oct. 4-5—-Arizona Airmen’s Association con- 
vention. Douglas. Ariz. 

Oct. 10-18—Southern California National Air 
Races, Long Beach, Cal. 


first 


confer- 


meteorological division, 


Aviation Confer- 





Engineers Wanted 


The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics has issued a rush call 
for 55 aeronautical engineers to meet 
a critical shortage in a classified re- 
search project. Fundamental aero- 
dynamic researchers, instrument de- 
velopment engineers with electronic 
knowledge and engineering designers 
are especially needed. Engineers with 
a B. S. degree should forward a stand- 
ard Government form 57 to NACA, 
Langley Memorial Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory, Hampton, Virginia. 

























Navy Will Test 


Icing on Phantom 


Navy tests of a McDonnell FD-1 Phan- 
tom jet fighter under icing conditions atop 
Mount Washington, New Hampshire, are 
designed to reveal comparative icing ten- 
dencies of the aircraft and engine. The 
tests will reveal whether the airplane wings, 
fuselage, tail, etc. or the Westinghouse 
19XB turbojet engines ice up first. 

Conditions atop the 6,288 ft. peak are 
ideal for the tests with severe icing condi- 
tions and 150 m.p.h. winds available during 
the fall and winter months. The airplane 
will be mounted within a flat-topped metal 
structure open at both ends to comprise a 
natural wind tunnel. The ends may be 
closed to permit workmen to make ad- 
justments on the installation protected from 
the cold. Engineers will work in groups 
of three for 20 days, after which a new 
group will take over and the first group 
will spend 10 days at the mountain base. 

The airplane and engine will be com- 
pletely instrumented with data on moisture, 
airspeed, temperature, humidity, icing rate 
both inside and outside the building, icing 
tate of the engine intake and the wing 
and direction of airflow around the engine 
intake being obtained. Results of these 
readings will be forwarded to Smith, Hench- 
man and Grill, research associates of the 
Wold Chamberlain Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
This group is in charge of research analysis 
for the Army Air Forces’ Minneapolis icing 
research project. 

Directed by P. M. Barlett, Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics power plant branch project 
engineer, the tests will provide invaluable 
icing data without the risks of piloted flight 
and without the expenditure of effort that 
icing research wind tunnel tests would en- 
tail. The results, however, will only be 
applicable to the model FD-1 Phantom 
and future tests of other Navy jet fighters 
are being planned. 

It is hoped that the tests will indicate 
that the FD-1 wings ice up first, thereby 
giving the pilot a visual and physical warn- 
ing of icing conditions before the turbojet 
air intake chokes up with ice, cutting out 
the engine. 


Shown above are first photos of tests made with Jato units mounted to fire forward to provide rapid deceleration of aircraft during the 
landing run. Tests on this Vultee BT-13 trainer were conducted by E. E. Nelson, sales manager of Aerojet Engineering Corp., Azusa, 
Cal. The rocket units, mounted on each side of the fuselage centerline and canted down to fire directly forward, develop 2,000 Ib. thrust 
each for 2.8 seconds and may be fired separately or in salvo. Photo at right shows port rocket firing, which slowed plane from 40 mph. to 
a stop in 60 ft. Left photo shows both units firing, bringing plane to standstill from 80 mph. in 100 ft. Center is closeup of installation. 
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New Flight Rules 
To Aid Helicopters 


Revision of Part 60, Civil 
Air Regulations, frees craft 
from altitude restrictions. 


First recognition of the helicopter as an 
established aircraft type in Federal regula- 
tions is contained in the new Part 60, Air 
Trafic Rules, Civil Air Regulations, which 
makes a special exception of the helicopter 
in minimum safe altitude rules. Whereas 
fixed wing aircraft may not fly below 500 
feet at any time or below 1,000 feet over 
congested areas, the helicopter may fly at 
any altitude “provided good judgment and 
caution are exercised by the pilot.” 

he “special flight characteristics” of the 
helicopter also exempt it from the stand- 
ard one mile visibility. minimum of fixed 
wing aircraft under visual flight rules out- 
side control zones and three miles within 
control zones. The helicopter may be 
flown under restricted visibility conditions 
of less than one mile “if operated at a 
reduced speed which will give the pilot 
adequate opportunity to see other air traf- 
fic or any other obstruction in time to avoid 
hazard of collision.” 
> IFR Unchanged—No exception is made 
for the helicopter under instrument flight 
rules, and the same flight plan, air traffic 
clearance and communication requirements 
of fixed wing aircraft must be observed. by 
the helicopter type. This regulation will 
apply to future helicopters and does not af- 
fect the Bell Model 47 or the Sikorsky S-51. 

The new Part 60, which becomes ef- 
fective Oct. 8, is the result of a 12-month 
CAA study during which time draft copies 
of the regulations were studied by industry 
and operators and comments forwarded to 
CAB for study. General reaction to the 
new regulations was favorable and repre- 
sentatives of both industry and the opera- 
tors believe the new rules are a definite 
forward step for the helicopter. 
> Bell Comments—L. D. Bell, president of 
Bell Aircraft Corp., believes the new regu- 
lations officially recognize the safety fea- 
tures of rotating-wing aircraft as superior to 
conventional aircraft but warns “it is vital 
that helicopters be flown sensibly and pilot 
adherence to the revised Part 60 will assure 
this.” 


‘‘Independence”’ Returns 


President Truman’s “flying White 
House,” the DC-6 “Independence,” has re- 
turned from a 32,000-mile shakedown cruise 
over three continents. The special mission 
plane is in Santa Monica, Cal., for final 
inspection and adjustment by Douglas Air- 
craft in preparation for the President’s 
forthcoming flight to the hemispheric peace 
conference at Rio de Janeiro. The Presi- 
dent has not been aboard the planc, pend- 
ing an initia) 100 hour flight check. 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

















> Northrop’s jet-powered replacement for the P-61 Black Widow night fighter is scheduled 
to fly before the year is out. 


> Construction work on the Curtiss XP-87 two-man “all-weather” fighter has been virtually 
completed, although several power plant equipment items are still awaiting delivery. 
Ground tests are scheduled within the next few weeks with flight test due in September. 


> Pressure regulator failures on Douglas DC-4 hydraulic systems may soon -be cleared up, 
following satisfactory service of the new DC-6 regulator, which is interchangeable with the 
DC-4 unit. Airlines will shortly install DC-6 regulator valves on all DC- aircraft in service. 


> Packard’s new turbojet engine is new undergoing block tests. ‘The unit is a small, expend- 


able engine for guided missiles and pilotless aircraft. 


> Acroproducts division of General Motors Corp. has developed a hollow steel brazed pro- 
peller blade which is filled with hard sponge rubber. New blades have passed initial tests 
at Wright Field and Navy Aircraft Engine Laboratory at Philadelphia. 


> New AAF supersonic wind tunnel at Wright Field now well under construction will not 
be ready for test operations before the fall of 1948. 


> Waming that prohibitive design changes due to weight and complications await reciprocat- 
ing engines at operations above 40,000 ft. was sounded by G. S. Schairer, Boeing engineer, 
at the Boeing high altitude symposium in Seattle last week. Jet engines indicate far greater 
promise above 40,000 ft. 


> Eight Rolls Royce Nene jet engines have been imported into the United States. 


paid $26,118 apiece for its experimental pair plus $2,207 duty. Grumman paid $31,532 
duty for its six engines scheduled for installation in the FOF Navy fighter. 


Navy 
plus 


> Jorge Pasquel, Mexican baseball magnate has purchased a Douglas DC-6 and a Convair- 
liner. The Convair model is equipped with berths to sleep 15 persons. 


> Convair-liner is about one-quarter through CAA certification tests with its order list now 
up to 181 including new orders from Sabena, Aerovias Brasil, Central Air Transport Corp. of 
Shanghai and KLM. First three NX models will be delivered to American Airlines. Western 
and Pan American will get one NX model for crew familiarization before NC deliveries 
begin. 


> Watch for military aircraft orders for U. S. manufacturers from the Greek government. 
U. S. military advisers in Greece have recommended purchase of latest model military air- 
craft not available from surplus. Contracts will probably be handled through new USAF. 


> Metrovick’s Beryl jet engine used in the Saro SA-1 jet flying boat fighter, has made its 
type test run at a rating of 3,850 1b. static thrust. It was originally rated at 3,300 Ib. 


> Southwest Airways is angling for CAA approval of its use of fido on regular scheduled 
operations out of Arcata, Calif., where the system is operated by the Joint —— Aids 
Experimental Station. 


> Empire Airlines is the latest purchaser of Howard Hughes radar terrain clearance indicator. 
Empire will equip its Boeing 247’s with the device before late fall. 


> Convair has completed its test flight program on the XB-46, four jet long range bomber. 
Convair testing included 14 flights totalling 23 hours i in the air. AAF will take over for 
second phase tests at Muroc. 


> CAA has approved a recent flood of airline requests for use of ILS on scheduled passenger 
operations. Most approvals include lowering weather minimums below standard range 
approach requirements. 


> Behind-the-scenes fight between members of the Oregon and Washington delegations 
over location of the proposed hillion dollar supersonic research center is in full swing. 
Legislation authorizing the center has been drafted and is slated for final action by the 
joint Research and Development Board at its next meeting, Sept. 5. Northwest congressmen 
are now pressuring to have it cleared by the Budget Bureau and submitted to Congress for 
action early in the next session. A deadlock over location—as well as the economizing 
inclinations of Congress, is likely to cause considerable delay. Sen. Warren Magnuson (D.), 
Rep. Henry Jackson (D.), and Rep. Walt Horan (R.) are leading the fight to have the 
center located in the eastern section of their home state of Washington. Sen. Guy Cordon 
(R.) and Rep. Lowell Stockman (R.) are countering with a drive to capture the project for 
Oregon. According to present plans, the first-year outlay for the center will be from $40 to 
$50 million and its area will be approximately 30 miles by 10 miles. An NACA unit will 
be established near the center. 
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Carriers See Route Extension 


As Cure for Financial Condition 


C&S, Capital, Northeast and Colonial file special reports 
with CAB as follow-up to temporary mail pay increase. 


It is unlikely that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board will find much constructive guidance 
in the special reports requested from a group 
of “need” carriers. 

As it granted temporary mail pay relief 
to a number of ailing airlines, CAB insti- 
tuted a broad investigation into the reasons 
for the increasing dependence of these 
lines upon mail subsidies. The carriers 
involved: Chicago & Southern, Capital, 
Colonial, Northeast and Western. All but 
Western now have submitted their reports. 
> Pleas for Route Expansions—At best, the 
submitted reports are nothing more than 
aggressive presentations of applications for 
route extensions of the individual airlines. 
In all instances, the main remedy proposed 
is the expansion of existing routes into other 
areas of operations. Each carrier takes an 
isolated view and is naively oblivious to the 
broad over-all effect such expansions would 
have on the nation’s air route pattern. 

If the proposed recommendations were 
to be followed, present highly competitive 
trafic areas would be even further intensi- 
fied, with five and six carrier services be- 
tween the same points not uncommon. 

It is, of course, natural to expect that 
each individual airline will present the 
strongest case possible from its own view- 
point. Such a course is devoid of self- 
sacrifice and lacking in bold and courageous 
action necessary to re-align routes along 
sound economic lines. 

In seeking various route extensions, the 
“need” carriers advance the argument of 
increased equipment utilization, decreased 
overhead and other factors. Colonial, 
Northeast and Capital all seek a New York- 
Washington run, among others, to correct 
their route structures. If all of these re- 
quests were granted, this would place a 
total of five airlines (including American and 
Eastern) in active competition between these 
two points. Northeast once maintained that 
if it were extended to New York its prob- 
lems would be solved. 
© Too Much Competition—Observers have 
noted that the more-than-seasonal decline 
in traffic over many route segments may be 
attributed partly to the over-competitive 
conditions which have developed in recent 
years. There also has been some question 
as to mere route extension being a cure-all 
to the ailments developed by the regional 
airlines. 
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One carrier not subscribing to the neces- 
sity of additional expansion is Western Air 
Lines. WAL has not yet filed its special 
report with CAB, but its new management 
has clearly indicated that the company seeks 
to remain a truly regional airline. 

There also is a striking similarity among 
the submitted reports as to adverse weather 
conditions affecting trafic and earnings. 
Chicago & Southern submitted a special 
meteorological report claiming that the 
“Valley Level Route” bears a “somewhat 
unfortunate relationship to weather pat- 
terns.” 

Northeast maintains that “New Ingland 
is characterized by the most difficult weather 
from the flight standpoint of any single 
region in the United States. It is not un- 
common for unflyable weather to cente1 
over the New England area, including par- 
ticularly Boston and New York for a number 
of days on end.” 

Capital alleges that it “operates in a bad 
weather territory and as a result cannot ob 
tain as good a performance factor as its 
competitors!” 

The adverse weather feature was hardly 
mentioned when these routes were first 
sought nor has it been applied as an induce- 
ment to boost passenger load factors. 


> Bad Weather Results—More valid are ® 


Capital’s explanations of the consequences 





The Author 


Selig Altschul, whose comments 
appear regularly on Aviation Week’s 
financial page, writes with a_back- 
ground of ten active years in aviation. 
His analyses first appeared in 1937, 
when aviation had few friends in the 
financial community, and won him 
an invitation to join the staff of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. During the 
war he served in the Army with the 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey in 
Germany, resuming thereafter his post 
as chief analyst in the Board’s Eco- 
nomic Bureau. Altschul also served 
as CAB representative and secretary 
on the interdepartmental committee 
on facilitation of international civil 
aviation. He resigned from govern- 
ment service to become an independ- 
ent aviation consultant in New York. 











of bad flying weather. It maintains that 
when flying conditions are uncertain, short- 
haul passengers are more willing to accept 
travel by surface means. This condition is 
less prevalent with long-haul passengers. 
Capital experiences lower load factors pri- 
marily during the winter months but this 
reduces the yearly average substantially. 
Lack of dependability during the winter 
period makes all passengers wary of air 
transportation because they are subject to 
cancellations and delays. 

There is a realistic tendency exhibited 
among the carriers in suggesting the suspen- 
sion of service at uneconomical stations. As 
an alternate measure, Chicago & Southern 
implies that if the Board desires the con- 
tinuation of such operations, necessary sub- 
sidy support should be received. 

Chicago & Southern expresses concern 
over the morale of its stockholders. The 
company states that “If the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, so is the money of the stock- 
holder.” No mention, however, is made 
of the voting trust agreement whereby some 
68 percent of the company’s stock is con- 
trolled by the president. This arrangement 
is considered archaic and in addition re- 
ctricts the flexibility and increases the cost 
of any financing. 
> Constructive Data—All reports submitted 
also detail various procedures effected to 
provide more efficient and economical op- 
erations. This phase may be considered 
the most positive and constructive presented 
in the separate reviews. Further, each com- 
pany attempts to justify its operating costs 
as being the lowest and most efficient pos- 
sible. 

Taken separately, each report is a most 
convincing document and presents the in- 
dividual cases in their best light. For in- 
stance, Capital shows that for the 11 
months ended Nov. 30, 1946, it spent a 
higher percentage of its total revenues for 
advertising and publicity than competitors. 

CAB is expected to give these separate 
reports a very detailed perusal. Such exam- 
ination may not be much different than that 
accorded the data submitted in mail rate 
proceedings. In fact, the Board findings 
are expected to have a very important bear- 
ing on the permanent mail rate to be estab 
lished for these carriers. The emergency 
mail rates awarded earlier this year were 
placed on a sliding scale and decrease at 
periodic intervals. 

It was hoped this relief would be of an 
emergency nature and would help the car- 
riers attain greater financial stability. How- 
ever, the anticipated improvement has not 
materialized. Instead of mail compensation 
decreasing, the Board is being petitioned 
for even higher pay to keep marginal car- 
riers in business. 

It is highly probable that instead of the 
separate route extensions sought, events may 
dictate some widespread shifting of route 
segments among the various lines to make 
for a stronger nation-wide air pattern. 


—Selig Altschul. 
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Aircraft Industry Facing 
Prospects of Slight Profits 


Better than billion dollar volume seen for 1947 
business; production picture better. 


By WILLIAM KROGER 


The aircraft manufacturing industry, in- 
cluding manufacturers of airframes, engines 
and accessories, likely will have a 1947 vol- 
ume of more than one billion dollars, which 
is capable of yielding a slight overall profit 
as compared to last year’s industry-wide loss 
of more than $8,000,000 on a larger volume 
of business. 

Based on Department of Commerce fig- 
ures for the first six months of this year, 
plus official projections and Aviation WEEK 
estimates, the 1947 gross revenue of the in- 
dustry should be $1,158,432,498. Last 
year’s revenue, still not definitely known be- 
cause of termination settlements and other 
factors, was estimated to be perhaps as high 
as $1,300,000,000. 
® ‘Two Factors—Two major factors influence 
the belief that this may be a profitable year 
for the industry. One, heavy development, 
reconversion and tooling expenses were 
charged off last year, carrying back losses to 
wartime profits. Two, the industry is at- 
taining large production on a number of 
types and items, thus reducing manufactur- 
ing cost per unit. In one view, anticipated 


revenue this year merely is derived from last 
w 


year’s losses. 

Some industry quarters incline to the be- 
lief that an annual billion dollar gross is 
about as much as can be expected. for some 
years to come. They expect that manu- 
facturing can be catried on profitably on 
that basis for most companies. But just 
as this year an overall profit is foreseen, some 
companies will lose money this year and 
continue to lose money. 
> Broad Picture—The accompanying tables 
give the broad picture of the aircraft indus- 
try’s production at the mid-year point and, 
for the major personal aircraft manufac- 
turers, for the first s¢ven months. Under 
the Department of ‘Commerce _ statistical 
reporting system, military contractors show 
expected payments in the forthcoming: six 
months -rather than complete backlogs. 
These anticipated payments cover research 
and development and partial payments as 
well as payments. fos. aecepted -;:aircraft. 
Manufacturers of aircraft grossing less than 
3,000 Ib. report expected revenue ‘from de- 
liveries in the next six months. Manufac- 
turers of larger planes show total backlog. 


Engine manufacturers also report payments 

expected within the next six months, 
Those figures, combined with known fig- 

ures for the first half of the year furnish 


a fairly accurate basis on which to fore- 
cast the balance of the year, with only 
transport production to be estimated. The 
details in the four categories of military, 
personal, transport and engines that point 
toward a billion dollar-plus business for 1947 
are: 

@ Military—The number of military air- 
planes delivered in the first six months of 
this year ran ahead of 1946, 685 to 637. 
There is no comparison possible as to dol- 
lar value, due to a change in reporting pro- 
cedures whereby this year manufacturers 
report all payments received from the Army 
and Navy, whether or not these pay- 





six months ending June 30. 








Month 2-Place 3-4 Place 
January... 960 1,176 
February .... 793 1,109 
Sees en 780 972 
Lt rr ae 964 1,042 
Ray ee 847 771 
Pane: sth 590 572 
MOOG Cases 4,952 5,592 


the Census. 


February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Totals 





PERSONAL AIRCRAFT SHIPMENTS 


Companies Reporting to Aircraft Industries Association 


Shipments Value 
Jan-Jul July June Jan-Jul July June 
ARTOROR 6.566 oben 926 69 83 $1,770,000 $132,000 $162,000 
ee 575 155 148 3,427,000 1,056,000 1,019,000 
Bellanca ...... rei 176 15° 47 880,000 75,000 85,000 
eee oe tere. 1,967 98 143 4,426,000 219,000 325,000 
Engineering & 

Research......... 643 51 5 1,664,000 132,000 116,000 
AMA eos src kaeie ok ; 21. NA 2 84,000 N.A. 8,000 
LUSCOMIDE.. bodes os 845 =—-:130 oe 2,153,000 299 000 328,000 
North American.... 780 40 55 4,634,000 212,000 184,000 
a ere E972 AsZ2 213 6,673,000 343,000 423,000 
Republic ........... 748 fas 78 3,574,000 103,000 372,000 
CUNAOR 50 ccteaceks 1827 230 224 7,741,000 1,002,000 972,000 
TAVIOLCKAN: o6 scicer 132 13 7 260,000 30,000 12,000 
Texas Engineering. . 83 17 : 469,000 TOR0UU tease 
GS. coc State ie 11,695 991 1,145 $37,755,000 $3,767,000 $4,006,000 

Notes: Beech value figures do not include Jan., Feb., and March. Funk figures are for 


PRODUCTION PROGRESS REPORT 


All Manufacturers 


Transports Military Total Value* 
21 111 2,277 $53,210,421 
12 99 2,013 56,157,550 
24 137 1,922 55,363,825 
32 105 2,143 58,505,836 
28 94 1,740 62,970,218 
31 139 1,332 90,657,575 
148 685 11,427 $376,865,424 


* Includes aircraft, parts, conversions, all other products and all payments to military 
contractors during their period. Table based on “Facts For Industry” of the Bureau of 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE PRODUCTION 


TRAE Ss. Ss aoa Sega Deion adios See uses 


Number Value* 
eet er eee 2,862 $27,513,272 
5, eae athe, Oe toe 2,126 23,888,621 
Senne Wants 2,895 27,321,056 
es eae 2,902 29,722,179 
Be eae 2,160 31,116,497 
we stahtas Sbtt hogs 1,348 33,164,268 
ea A 14,293 $172,725,893 


* Includes complete engines, parts and all other products of engine companies. 
Table based on “Facts For Industry” of the Bureau of the Census. 
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ments are on deliveries of particular aircraft. 

Military payments in the first six months 

amounted to $250,363,425, and the manu- 
facturers expect in the last six months an 
additional $205,948,112. That would make 
the year’s total $456,311,537, which is be- 
lieved to be lower than 1946 military pay- 
ments which totaled more than $191,000,- 
000 for accepted aircraft alone. The mili- 
tary payments surged 72 percent in June 
above the May figure, to $64,073,206 from 
$37,326,323, which possibly reflects fiscal 
year-end payments as military revenues dur- 
ing the first half topped $40,000,000 only 
once, in February. 
e T'ransports—Transport deliveries; as shown 
by the table, have been erratic in the first 
half-year. The total revenues were $52,- 
779,235. The June delivery of 31 planes 
should mark the beginning of an upswing 
as Douglas, Martin, Convair and_ possibly 
Bocing reach higher production. Lockheed 
is expected to complete Constellation de- 
liveries before the end of the year, with 
about 25 yet to be shipped. 

In arriving at an estimate for transport 

deliveries in the last six months of the 
year, it was necessary to calculate approxi- 
mate deliveries of major manufacturers. 
According to the Department of Commerce, 
four companies report backlogs for two-en- 
gine airplanes (presumably Martin, Consoli- 
dated Vultee, Beech and Grumman), and 
three manufacturers show backlogs on four- 
engine cquipment (presumably Douglas, 
Lockheed and Boeing). 
e Transport Deliveries—Known factors are 
that Douglas, Lockheed, Martin and Beech 
are delivering airplanes, the first two in what 
might be termed quantity for large planes, 
the third building up to quantity, and the 
fourth at a constant, if low, rate. Grum- 
man is building a few of Mallards. 

Consolidated Vultee is delivering a few 
Convair liners for familiarization purposes. 
When the plane will be certificated, and 
how quickly after that Convair can deliver 
the 40-odd planes it has backed up, is a 
straight-out guess. Chances are, Convair’s 
total for this year will be lower than that 
of Martin because of the time element alone. 
Boeing is another question mark, although 
if type-certification tests move smoothly the 
company should deliver a few planes to cus- 
tomers before the end of the year. 

Based on that appraisal of the transport 
plane manufacturing situation, it is  esti- 
mated that the revenue from that source 
for the final six months will be $118,905,- 
000. This, with the first-half total, will put 
1947 revenue in this category at $171,- 
684,235. 

That forecast is predicated on the basic 
prices of the airplanes involved, before re- 
cently-announced price increases, on the 
premise that the first planes delivered will 
be under the former price scale. Delivered 
prices of airplanes are usually, due to modi- 
fications and specia] equipment, considerably 
higher than basic prices, so the year esti- 
mate is possibly lower than will result. 
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COCKPIT SPEAKER 
Loudspeaker installation in DC-3 cockpit, 
(costs $25; weighs about 15 Ib.), developed 
by Capt. Charles A. Macatee, American 
Airlines, has proved satisfactory and reliable. 
Similar installations made in DC-4 and 
DC-6 aircraft have received enthusiastic 
reports from pilots who report less fatigue 
during instrument flights. Complete DC-4 
installation has been made in ten man hr. 


New Consultants 

The Heath Co. has been formed to act 
as aviation consultants and export agents by 
Royal V. Heath, Jr., formerly with the avia- 
tion division of the ‘Texas Co. and with the 
aviation division of Frazer & Co. With 
offices at 150 Broadway, New York City, 
the firm will offer foreign purchasers en 
gineering services in the procurement of 
aircraft, parts and accessories including §air- 


port equipment. 





e Personal Planes—In the first six months 
of the year, personal plane manufacturers 
shipped 10;544 aircraft valued at $35,756,- 
439. According to their own estimates, 
they will ship planes valued at $23,709,795 
in the final six months. This would give a 
1947 revenue of $59,466,234, considerably 
below the 1946 sales of about $88,000,000. 
Lightplane revenue declined in both May 
and June after an April increase. It is now 
expected to swing up late in the year, but 
not soon enough or high enough to make 
the last six months equal the first half vol- 
The one encouraging factor is that 
the higher-priced three- and _ four-place 
planes continue to outsell the two-place 
craft. 
@ Engines—Shipments of engines in the first 
half of the year yielded $172,725,893, with 
June reaching a high of $33,164,268. In 
the last six months, military shipments are 
estimated to bring in $137,704,894, en- 
gines to other users, $16,865,076, and 
parts, approximately $29,775,654. 
Conversions and the manufacture of air- 
craft parts and other products in the first 
six months of the year were valued at $37,- 
966,325. 


ume. 





Wright Gas Turbine 
Set for Fall Debut 


Wright Aeronautical Corp.’s gas turbine 
engine is now undergoing tests and will 
make its first “public appearance” this fall, 
Curtiss-Wright president Guy W. Vaughan 
told the annual meeting of stockholders. 

Although Vaughan declared details of the 
engine are still restricted, he said it “will 
be the first large engine of this type designed 
and built by the American aviation indus- 
try.” Reportedly, the Wright engine is a 
turboprop which will have approximately 
7,500 hp. 

Work on research projects constitutes 50 
percent of C-W’s current $130,000,000 
backlog, Vaughan disclosed. Wright Aero- 
nautical’s unfilled orders total $42,000,000. 

C-W reported a loss of $241,837 for the 
first six months of this year, breaking an 
ll-year record of profitable operations. 
Despite this, the company is one of the 
most favored financially in the industry with 
net working capital of more than $110,- 
000,000 and working capital requirements 
of but $50,000,000. 

The problem of what to do with the ex- 
cess $60,000,000 in working capital has 
been turned over to a special committee, 
Vaughan reported. 

While consideration is still being given to 
distributing the surplus to stockholders, in- 
dications are that C-W will invest it in 
non-aviation businesses. C-W already owns 
the Victor Animatograph Corp., which is 
operating at a profit, Marquetta Metals 
Products Co., and L. G. S. Spring Clutch 
Corp. 


McDonnell Gets Navy 
Contract to Make Banshee 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp. is assuming 
increasing importance as a supplier of ad 
vance jet fighters to both services in the 
signing of a contract with the Navy for 
production models of the F2H-1 Banshee, 
formerly designated the XF2D-1. 

The contract confirms an Aviation News 
story of June 2 which reported the Banshee 
order would involve approximately the same 
number of planes as the contract for the 
FD-1 Phantom—60. ‘The Banshee order 
brings McDonnell’s backlog to about $36,- 
000,000. 

This is the second of three Navy fighters 
McDonnell is building to go into produc- 
tion. Still under wraps is a fighter with 
twin jet units in the fuselage (Aviation 
Weex, Aug. 19). 

In addition, the St. Louis company has 
underway for the AAF the XP-85 parasite 
fighter—scheduled shortly for flight—and 
the XP-88 which is a swept-back wing type 
fighter. 

McDonnell also is in production on 
guided missiles and has research contracts 
for others. 
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Engineers Study - 
Turbojet Flexibility 


Means for expanding the flexibility of 
operation of turbojet engines are being 
studied by Wright Aeronautical and Pratt 
& Whitney design engineers in an effort 
to spread the range of efficient operating 
conditions of existing engines as well as 
those under development. Since the turbo- 
jet engine operates efficiently under only 
one set of conditions (air mass flow, tem- 
perature, pressure ratio) in present designs, 
an expansion of the range of conditions 
covered efficiently by the engine would re- 
duce its fuel consumption, increase engine 
life, improve aircraft performance and re- 
duce the probabilities of power failure un- 
der adverse conditions. 

Most promising method now being 
studied is “partial admission,” a system in 
which segments of the combustion nozzle 
ring are blocked off, thereby preventing the 
hot gases from reaching the turbine and, 
in turn, reducing the power output of the 
engine for cruising purposes without the ex- 
cessive losses incurred by throttling. This 
system, however, is subject to losses created 
by fanning or pumping of the gases in the 
inactive blades, eddy losses due to the irreg- 
ular or intermittent nature of airflow and 
throttling losses due to the leakage of the 
gases around the closed segments. 
> Promise Nullified—The early promise of 
the “variable displacement” turbine has been 
nullified by enormous mechanical difficulties 
as well as drastic efficiency limitations re- 
vealed to date. The Army and Navy have 
dropped consideration of turbine blade pitch 
changing mechanism due to near-insur- 
mountable mechanical difficulties. A major 
problem of this system is presented by the 
fact that changes in pitch in the blades re- 
sult in changes in the flow passage area 
between the blades, thereby throwing the 
turbine out of thermodynamic balance with 
the combustion chambers and compressor. 
The use of variable pitch stator blades is 
mechanically practicable but suffers efh- 
ciency losses through changes in nozzle area 
ratios and operation of the turbine off its 
peak speed. 

Fuel cutoff to selected combustion cham- 
bers offers no mechanical difficulty but re- 
sults in erratic temperature distribution 
through the turbine nozzle ring and large 
pumping losses through the turbine. 
> Variable Nozzles—Most promising system 
is the use of a variable area jet nozzle, which 
permits operation of the turbine at maxi- 
mum efficiency (optimum inlet tempera- 
ture to the turbine) or maximum power 
output over a wide range of inlet tempera- 
tures, pressures and airplane speeds. This 
svstem, already in use on the McDonnell 
FD-1 Phantom, is being studied for ‘other 
turbojet installations now in service as a 
means of increasing jet-powered aircraft 
range and giving quick power acceleration. 

The Navv is devoting serious study to a 
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P Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has received repeat orders for Constellations from Pan Ameri- 
can Airways (four costing $4,000,000), TWA (four), and KLM Royal Dutch Airlines (two). 
All are for Model 749. Lockheed now has delivered 94 Connies with 28 more to go this 
year. Price of the basic airplane has been raised $50,000 to approximately $800,000. 


> Hamilton Standard Propellers division of United Aircraft Corp. has shipped its first 
production versions of the four-bladed reversible pitch hydromatic. Five props, first Jot 
of an order for 80, went to Canadair Ltd., Toronto, for installation on the DC-4M-2s of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


> Ryan Aeronautical Co.’s metal products division has received new orders aggregating 
$200,000 for exhaust manifold systems for planes of Boeing, Consolidated Vultee, Douglas, 
North American and Northrop. 


> Pacific Airmotive Corp. has been awarded a contract by the Navy for manufacture of 
bomb and torpedo hoist slings. 


P Sikorsky Aircraft division of United Aircraft Corp. has delivered to the Argentina 
Aeronautical Purchasing Commission the first of 15 S-51 helicopters on order. 


> De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, is modifying a Dove for operation with floats as part 
of the parent (Knglish) company’s campaign to sell the eight-passenger feeder liner to 
Scandinavian countries. The Canadian company also is converting a number of PBY5A 
amphibians for the Danish and Netherlands governments. 


> Glenn L. Martin Co. expects to deliver seven certificated Model 2-0-2s to Northwest 
Airlines this month. NWA was scheduled to receive three 2-0-2s in August. 


> Northrop Aircraft, Inc.’s Pioneer, three-engine transport, has been studied at the plant 
recently by representatives of Iran, Chile, Peru, Argentine and Mexico. 


> Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. has bought from War Assets Administration the wartime 
plant operated by Goodyear Aircraft for $2,200,000. Plans are to use the facility to expand 
production of transparent moisture proof film, and foamed Latex. 


> SKF Industries, Inc. is guaranteeing purchasers of ball and roller bearings against price 
increases for at least 90 days. It is hoped to continue the policy after expiration of the 
first three-month period. Company expects to put into operation shortly new plant at 
Hornell, N. Y. for production of ball bearing unit pillow blocks, which will expand output 
of this item and also make pdssible greater bearing capacity at the two Philadelphia plants. 


> Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. has added a cabin supercharger overhaul shop to its 
facilities at MacArthur Airport, Sayville, L. 1. 


> Westinghouse Electric Corp. has issued a new 36-page booklet: describing its Rototrol 
for automatic operation of electric equipment. Copies of the booklet (B-3649) may be 
secured from the company at P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh, 30. 


> Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc. has engaged the sales and service organization 
of Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago, to represent J&H’s ball bearing division. 


> United Aircraft Products Co., Dayton, Ohio, has sold its Allen Tool Division of Spring- 
field, Ohio, to Mitchell Engineering Co. to the same city. 


> British Aeroplane Engines, Vancouver, B. C., specializing in overhaul since the war 
days, now is doing all overhaul work for Trans-Canada Airlines, Canadian Pacific Airways 
and Queen Charlotte Airways as well as some engine work for the RCAF. 


> E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co., taking over direct sale on Jan. 1, 1948, of its tetraethy] 
lead anti-knock compound for aviation gas, has set up five district offices to handle sales 
and service: Tulsa, Okla., Charles Wirth III, manager; Houston, Texas, Joseph A. Hyland; 
Los Angeles, David H. Conklin; Chicago, Earl G. Bennett; Wilmington, ‘Norman Kent. 
DuPont has manufactured tetraethyl lead for 24 years, sales to the oil refining industry 
being handled by Ethyl Corp., whose contract with duPont expires the end of the year. 





“duplex turbojet” arrangement in which other. A number of designs are being an- 








two compressor and two combustion cham- 
ber systems are directed into a common 
turbine, permitting one of the systems to be 
shut down and the engine operated on the 
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alyzed with varying numbers of comprcs- 
sors and combustors which could. be cut 
“in” and “out” as the aircraft demands for 
power required. 
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New Gas Turbine Pyrometer 
“Ups” Accuracy and Response 


Temperature-senser is cuickly made, readily installed, 


and cuts flow obstruction. 


An improved pyrometer for measuring 
the temperatures of high-velocity turbojet 
gas streams has been developed for evaluat- 
ing engine efficiency, and for protecting 
experimental and service equipment from 
damage by excessive heat of various parts. 
Unit was devised by Andrew I. Dahl, 
physicist at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Ships, Navy Department. 

Main problem in gaging the tempera- 
ture of these hot gases is to prevent the 
transfer of heat, by radiation, to or from 
the thermocouple junction. The shields 
formerly used for this purpose were not 
only bulky, but slow to respond to changes 
in. temperature, and they also offered con- 
siderable ‘obstruction to the stream of gas. 
> Thermocouple Construction—The new 
pyrometer consists essentially of an ordi- 
nary thermocouple junction around which 
is pressed a small, light, silver shield. This 
metal, being a good reflector and a poor 
emitter for radiant heat energy, keeps the 
temperature of the shielded junction nearly 
the same as that of the gas. 

The new device was found accurate to 
within 5 deg. F. in experiments utilizing a 
stream of gas at 1,500 deg. flowing with 


1 velocity of 250 ft. per sec. through a pipe 
with walls at 1,200 deg. 

In addition to high accuracy, laboratory 
tests indicate that this pyrometer responds 





Five types of thermocouple pyrometers util- 
izing silver-shielded junctions. Outer tube, 
part of which is cut away, serves as a guard 
for mechanical protection. Radiation shield 
is pressed flat onto thermocouple junction. 
Guarded junctions give substantially the 
same results as the unguarded type (A). 


quickly to changes in temperature, is simple 
to construct, and easy to install. Also, the 
new junction creates a minimum disturb- 
ance to gas flow. 

The maximum dimension of the shielded 
junction need not exceed the diameter of 
the porcelain tube used to insulate the 
thermocouple wires from each other. Va- 
rious types of steel protecting tubes can be 
used to protect the unit without loss of 
accuracy or sensitivity. . 

Already, several of the new instruments 
have been constructed and sent to commer- 
cial turbine manufacturers for service tests 
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Schematic diagram of silver-shielded pyro- 
meter junction. Made by conventional 
methods, junction is inserted 4 in. into sil- 
ver tube 7 in. long and slightly flattened. 
Thin mica strip is also placed within tube 
around junction, and assembly is pressed to 
form rigid unit with good thermal contact 
between shield and junction. 





High Strength Ceramics Developed 


All-erystalline materials very resistant to creep at 


elevated temperatures. 


Porcelains capable of taking loads at high 
temperatures—such as found in turbojets— 
and suitable for use in radar transformer 
and aviation spark-plug installations, are to- 
day available for design and production en- 
gineers. These new all-crystalline materials, 
developed at National Bureau of Standards’ 
porcelain and pottery lab, show execptional 
mechanical and dielectric strength up to 





Test 


about 2,000 deg. F. Compositions include 
alumina, beryllia, zirconia, thoria, and minor 
additions of other metallic oxides. No 
silica is used. (Usual porcelain contains 
feldspar, which reacts as flux with clay and 
silica, producing viscous liquid. This fills 
interstices between crystalline phases and 
becomes matrix of glass, softening and de- 
forming under stress at temperature lower 


specimen and adapters for applying stress in tension test at elevated temperatures. 
Adapter externally threaded end extends through furnace and connects to loading device. 
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than that at which crystalline phases liquify.) 
> Novel Test-Adaptors—Under NACA spon 
sorship, strength and creep tests in pure 
tension were undertaken at temperatures 
ranging from 1,500 to 2,000 deg. F. Test 
required perfect alignment of stressing mem 
bers and specimen freedom from bend. 
Also supporting members had to withstand 
stresses and temperatures involved; hence. 
porcelain adapters were constructed of the 
same experimental material as specimen 
These adapters were threaded internally at 
one end to receive test specimen, and ex 
ternally at other end for screwing into brass 
heads connected to loading device via um 
versal joint. Furnace used was electrically 
heated with special oxide resistors which 
were stable in an oxidizing atmosphere. 

> Test Results—Oteep was observed with a 
precision of 1 micron, and readings could be 
interpolated to 0.1 micron. ‘Tests showed 
that six compositions under investigation 
were very resistant to deformation or creep 
up to 1,800 deg. F. for extended periods 
Typical specimen showed elongation of 
0.23% after 2,600 hr., with applied stresses 
ranging from 9,000-14,000 psi. At 1,900 
deg. and above, tendency to creep was 
more pronounced, and appreciably lower 
stresses produced creep rate measurable by 
the hour. 
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deLackner Helicopter. Cockpit interior of experimental 
two-place tandem-rotor craft being developed at Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., illustrating: Drive shaft (A) running centrally down 
fuselage floor from engine transmission case at rear of fuse 
lage to nose rotor gear box; (B) being dual control levers 
for cyclic pitch control; (C) collective pitch control; (D) longi- 


tudinal trim control; and (E) Lycoming-engine throttle. {Also 
see March, |947, ‘Aviation’’.) 


typ 








Helicopter Engineering & Con- 
struction Corp. Model 100 
Cockpit interior of small single-place ro 
tary wing craft reveals interesting control 
arrangement: (A) Control stick, (B) engine 
throttle, (C) instrument panel, (D) throttle 
sable, (E) collective pitch grip, (F) thumb 
release catch for locking and unlocking 
collective pitch, and (G) Brace for collec 
tive pitch cable [cable not connected) 
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Luscombe Re-Design Cuts Costs 


Major changes in wing and empennage make up to 50% 
materials savings, lower assembly time up to 70%, per- 


mitting price cut in face of industry-wide advances. 


By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Engineers of Luscombe Airplane Corp., 
Dallas, Tex., are credited in large measure 
for the fact that the manufacturer has been 
able to reduce prices of its two-place air- 
planes at a time when many other manufac- 
turers of personal aircraft have increased 
their prices, due to increased labor and ma- 
terial costs. 

Luscombe is now selling an all-metal two- 
place 65-hp. Silvaire at $2,495, within a very 
small margin of the lowest priced fabric- 
covered two-place planes on the market, and 
some other manufacturers have recently 
dropped prices, presumably because of the 
Luscombe competition in this field. ‘These 
facts make analysis of the achievements of 
the’ Luscombe engineers in production 
economies of significant interest. 

Behind the production re-designing of the 
Luscombe wing, empennage, and landing 
gear, the main basic assemblies which have 
received special attention thus far, is a 
general engineering philosophy which con- 
siders the following factors primary in a 
program of attaining greater production 
economy. 
> Material cost. 
> Material availability in various forms, in- 
cluding outside fabricated parts. 
> Factory equipment available. 
> Type of personnel and skills needed. 
> Tooling required. 
> Number of units to be produced. 

P Inventory on hand subject to use or 
obsolescence. 

> Number of parts and pieces in design. 

> Capital available to underwrite costs. 

> Special management requirements. 

All these considerations have a major bear- 
ing on how components will be produced; 
whether they will be cast, stamped, forged, 
extruded, or formed from sheet stock, or 


purchased pre-fabricated. Indirect problem 
of balancing cost against weight necessitates 
thorough study of relative materials costs. 

Evaluating factory equipment on a basis 
of original cost, maintenance and operational 
costs, and careful scheduling to avoid over- 
loading equipment showing high productive 
ratio to low operating cost are emphasized. 

Eugene W. Norris, vice-president in 
charge of engineering, and G. W. Erickson, 
Structural Engineer, principal figures in the 
Luscombe engineering program, have sought 
economy in production through three main 
channels: 
> Breaking down assemblies into sub-assem- 
blies for greater efficiency in fabrication. 
> Eliminating direct load carrying compo- 
nents when this can be done by increasing 
the gage of material in a structure without 
detracting from the load capacity of the 
finished unit. 
> Extensive use of available automatic ma- 
chines, particularly automatic riveters and 
spot welding machines. 

Other factors considered are: the use of 
low-density materials such as magnesium 
alloys for primary structures; attention to 
design details, such as elimination of left and 
right-hand parts wherever possible, combin- 
ing parts to reduce the total number for each 
subassembly to a minimum; relaxing toler- 
ances on parts where close tolerances are not 
essential; and overall coordination of design 
with production, so that tools, jigs, and pro- 
duction scheduling will be taken into con- 
sideration in the design. 

The first postwar Luscombe airplane 
which the Dallas company produced was 
essentially the all-metal fuselage, fabric- 
covered wing Silvaire model 8 plane which 
the company had built before World War 
II at Trenton, New Jersey. 

P Wing Redesigned—First and best pub- 
licized assembly of the airplane to be re- 
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designed under the postwar production. pro- 
gram was the wing. Besides the basic advan- 
tages of simplified construction in the new 
all-metal wing design, it carried with it elimi- 
nation of fabric shop and dope room, and 
made possible considerable reduction in 
welding operations at the Luscombe plant. 
Moreover, it gave a new advertising talking 
point—that the Luscombe was the only all- 
metal two-place airplane in production, since 
competing two-placers still had fabric-covered 
wings. 

‘The new wing, composed of nine panels, 
uses all-sheetmetal construction and Norris 
reports has resulted, after 6 mo. production, 
in an 18% saving in cost from the old 
fabric-covered wing. Assembly time has 
been reduced a significant 10°; below that 
required for the old wing. Extensive use of 
subassemblies has made possible the use of 
automatic riveters for four-fifths of all the 
rivets in the wing. 
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Exploded view of new Luscombe wing shi si 

















> wing sis simple sheet metal construction of components. Detail of right-and-left interchangeable single strut is shown in right foreground. 


The two spars are extruded from corro- 
sion resistant 61 ST’ alloy, chosen because of 
its lower initial cost. A cost analysis com- 
paring extruding with forming the same 
part from sheet stock favored extrusion by 
a considerable margin. 

Wing formers are cut from strip stock 
and fabricated on a single operation die. 
Joints are riveted, eliminating need for close 
tolerance holes or matched hole patterns 
required for bolts. Plan form and control 
points of the old wing were retained, to 
permit use of jigs and tooling already avail- 
able. 

Wing tip is fabricated by drawing a single 
sheet, and is attached to the wing by rivets 
at the periphery. Single wing struts replace 
the old conventional welded double wing 
struts with jury struts. ‘The new struts, 
tormed from heavy sheet, have identical fit- 
tings riveted into each end for attachment Partially assembled simplified, all metal Luscombe wing has but two ribs instead of 13 used 
to wing and fuselage. These eliminate need in old design. Nine replaceable panels are used. 
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Comparison of old Luscombe fin (left) with simplified new 


for right and left hand strut assemblies. 
> Changes In Fin—A redesign job on the fin 
for the Luscombe basic model 8 has pro- 
duced a new unit which requires only 14 
manhours to assemble as compared to 34 
manhours for the fin it replaces. Moreover 
the new member is composed of two spars, 
one rib and three skins, as compared to two 
spars, four ribs, five skins and one casting, 
for the old fin. It costs approximately 50% 
as much to make the new as the old fin. 
Spars and skins are formed on standard 
brake dies. Reinforcement is provided by 
folding the two main skins and _ riveting 
them together so that one skin fold attaches 
to the edges of the other main skin making 
4 load carrying double-thickness joint integ- 
rally reinforced running perpendicularly at 


the middle of the fin as illustrated above. 
> New Stabilizer—A new design stabilizer 
uses three spars, six ribs (three separate 
parts) and six skins (three separate parts) as 
compared to the former design which had 
two spars, 10 ribs (five parts) and 13 skins 
seven parts). New design eliminated 400 
rivets, effected a saving of 30% in cost, 
and reduced assembly time 70%. 

Both stabilizer and fin are of all-sheet 
metal construction with no welding, no ma- 
chined parts, no right or left hand parts. 

Soon to be installed on the Luscombe 
two-place planes is a new landing gear which 
drop and service tests indicate gives the air- 
plane improved taxiing and handling char- 
acteristics at reduced cost. It involves use 
of furnace brazing instead of welding in 


design (right). New design cut cost and reduced assembly time by over 50%. 


fabrication of the shock absorber cylinder 
and piston to eliminate considerable machin- 
ing previously required due to welding dis- 
tortion. And step tapered steel tubing is 
used for the main landing gear legs, elimi- 
nating tie rods used in the old tripod gear 
arrangement, while drag struts are simplified 
and stronger than the old ones used. The 
drag struts too, could have been eliminated, 
from a strength standpoint, but this would 
have required major redesign of fuselage. 

Principles of the same simplified design 
philosophy are being carried out in sub 
assemblies and components of the new four 
place Luscombe 165 hp. model 11, which 
has just been announced, details of which 
will be discussed in a later issue of Av1ATION 
WEEK. ™ 























New Luscombe stabilizer (left), has 3 spars, 6 ribs, 6 skins, compared with 2 spars, 10 ribs and 13 skins of old design (right). New design 





brought 30% cost saving, 70% cut in assembly time. 
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NEW AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





Relay Features Flexible Structure 
Compact three-position or null indicating 
polarized relay is offered by Sigma Instru- 
ments, Inc., 70 Ceylon St., Boston 21, as 
improved output device for relay-terminated 
control circuits and servomechanisms. Unit 
is stated to combine high sensitivity and 
speed with flexible contact structure of up 
to four normally open circuits for cach 
polarity (total of eight). Power handling 





capacity comparable with light-to-medium 
duty switching relays is reported, as well as 
high ability to withstand shock and vibra 
tion. Relays are available in either open or 


hermetically sealed types. Their small size 
is indicated in accompanying comparative 
photo. 


Improved Heater Blower Is Quieter 
More efficient operation and less noise are 
reported features of improved combustion- 
air blower marketed for use in aircraft gaso- 
line heaters. Made by Dynamic Air Engi- 
neering, Inc., 1619 S. Alameda St., Los 
Angeles 21, this new Model 125J blower 
uses special impeller to deliver 90 cu. ft. of 
air per minute, at 6 in. static pressure (water 
gage), at 9,600 rpm. Power requirements are 
8 amp. on 27v. d.c. Dimensions of unit: 
Height, 6% in.; width, 67% in.; and length, 


Si in. Weight is 5} Ib. 





Information Tips 


Airport Fuel-Service Directory 


Names and locations of the many airports 
of this country and Canada which feature 
“Flying Red Horse” service, and the types 
of Mobilgas available at these fie lds, are 
listed in new “Airport Directory” being dis- 
tributed free to pilots by aviation depart- 
ment of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broad- 
way, New York City 4 
Time-Delay Vacuum Tube 


Chronotron time-delay vacuum tube is de- 
scribed and specified in folder being mailed 
by maker, Eelipse-Pioneer Div. of Bendiy 
Aviation Corp., Teterboro, N. J. Multiple 
possibilities are seen for this miniature tube 
because of its special value in electronic con- 
trol circuits where there is need for a rate 
factor and time lag. Time constants range 
from 10 sec. to 2 min., depending on insulat- 
ing substance used. Tube is already em- 
ploved as a vital element in servo system of 
company’s automatic landing approach unit 
Welding of Dissimilars 

How to weld dissimilar metals is detailed 
in procedure sheets just issued by Ampco 
Metal, Inc., 1745 S. 38th St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. Consideration includes selection of 
electrodes, recommended amperage and volt- 
age, necessary heats, polarity, and current 
requirements, and relative data. 
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ERICAL CONTACT 
ELF-ALIGNING 


AND FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING 








AS A ROD END BEARING 





Here's a new, two-piece, self-aligning bearing. It 
consists of a heat-treated, hard-chrome-plated, 
highly-polished steel ball, around which an outer 
race is integrally formed. This unique design 
permits the greatest possible mis-alignment, Full 
spherical surface contact allows extremely heavy 
loading—resists both axial and radial forces 


Here are a few of the countless applications for 


HALFCO Bearings— 





The self-aligning and shock resisting character- 


istics of HALFCO Bearings make them ideal for 
mechanical linkage systems. They may be used 
as ball joints, rod ends on actuating cylinders, or 
on linkages to accommodate motion in more 
than one plane. 


AS A ROTATION BEARING OR STATIC, SELF-ALIGNING BUSHING 








HALFCO Bearings have wide applications as 
rotation bearings for high load, slow speed tin- 
stallations. The self-aligning and axial thrust 


capacity features make them far superior to plain 


journal bearings for certain applications. A 360 
degree oil groove assures positive lubrication. 


The extremely high permissible loading on the 


HALFCO Bearings makes them well suited for 
static, self-aligning bushing service. HALFCO 
units are also used as engine mount attachment 
bushings where heavy loading and easy removal 


of supported unit are important. 

















The simplicity of design permits low cost, volume 
production methods to be utilized. HALFCO 
Bearings are fabricated in a wide 
. variety of materials, types and sizes. 
Consider them for your applica- 
tion. Write for catalog containing 
complete specifications. 





Please address inquiries to 


10727 Van Owen Street, Burbank, California. 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA * HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Manufacturers of: Aircraft Hydraulic Systems ¢ Marine & Industrial |SOdraulic 


Controls * Halfco Self-Aligning Be 
Industrial Hydraulic Equipment ° 


ENG 


arings © Line Support Clips & Blocks 
Aircraft Valves ¢ Industrial Valves 
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@ An outstanding advantage of Bell’s new Helicopter, the ability 
to climb or descend like an elevator, depends in part on 

a very favorable power-weight ratio. One way weight was 
reduced was through the use of a special aluminum 

cable developed by Auto-Lite for low tension circuits. 

More and more leading aircraft engineers depend on 
Auto-Lite when they must meet unusual problems in plane 
design. For complete information about the 
many types of Auto-Lite wire and cable 
available for aircraft, write to 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Wire and Cable Division 
Sarnia, Ontario Port Huron, Michigan 


Tune in the Auto-Lite Radio Show starring Dick Haymes 
—every Thursday night, 9:00 P.M.—E.T. on CBS. 
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New Firestone Crosswind 


Landing Gear Flight Tested 


CAA personnel satisfied with initial demonstration of 


all-purpose tricycle gear on Ercoupe. 
By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Success of the new Firestone crosswind 
landing gear opens to tricycle gear planes as 
well as those with conventional gear, the ad- 
vantages of castering undercarriages which 
can be used for landings on single-strip air- 
ports regardless of wind direction. 

Basically the new castering gear is the 
well-known Superflex rubber spring landing 
gear leg developed by Firestone Aircraft Co., 
Akron, modified with a rubber torsional disc 
assembly which permits the wheel to caster 
to either side. The result is that the wheel 
tracks ahead in the line of force regardless of 
the direction the nose is pointed once the 
wheel touches the runway. 
> Two Springs—Two rubber springs apply 
elastic force to the wheel on both sides to 
hold it in line with the line of force. A new 
type of friction damping is used to control 
the swiveling operation much in the same 
manner as shock absorbers are used to con- 
trol motor car wheel suspensions. 

First experimental installation of the cas 
tering Firestone gear on a CAA-owned 
Ercoupe has been flight tested extensively 
at the Firestone plant in Akron, and has re- 
cently been brought to Washington for fur- 
ther CAA experimentation. The plane has 
been landed repeatedly in crosswinds of 
velocities as high as 35 mph. with stability 


and control characteristics reported as 
“highly satisfactory, and perfectly safe for 
the average pilot.” 

> CAA Satisfied—John Geisse, CAA special 
consultant, who has been supervising the 
crosswind gear project, and Llovd Child, per 
sonal flying development assistant to CAA 
Administrator T. P. Wright, both have ex 
pressed satisfaction with the Firestone gea 
performance and with the fact that less than 
two pounds of overall weight increase has 
been necessary to add the castering feature 
to the gear. Child pointed out that the 
Firestone gear “shows cvery promise” of 
being as satisfactory (for tricycle-gear planes ) 
as the other castering gears have been for 
conventional gear planes. 

With completion of the Firestone experi- 
mental development and with demonstration 
of the various types of castering gears de- 
veloped under CAA contracts scheduled at 
the national air races at Cleveland this 
weekend, indications seem that the castering 
gears are bevond the proving stage, and are 
ready for incorporation on production per- 
sonal aircraft. 
> Market Sags—With personal plane mar 
kets still sagging except in certain farm 
areas, it appears that some form of cross 
wind gear may soon be applied to utility 
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Seek Tax Cut 


Believed to be precedent-setting is 
California Aviation Trades Associa 
tion’s organization of Los Angeles 
County airport owners for a uniqui 
tax-reduction appeal. They will ask 
that the county place a flat assessment 
of $50 each on runways and _ tax 
ways. Currently such 
given full assessment as industria! 
land. CATA will claim that inas 
much as privately owned sidewalks 
fronting industrial property are taxed 
on the basis of a flat assessed valu: 
of $50, regardless of their length. 
irport owners should receive like 
treatment of runway and taxi ares 
that, like sidewalks, are public thor- 
ofares and non-productive 


acreage Is 











planes designed for farm and business use. A 
landing gear which would virtually assure 
the fiving farmer of a safe landing on his 
home airstrip, regardless of wind direction, is 
seen, as a factor which will actually increase 
utilization of the new plane. Likewise, the 
Firestone crosswind gear and the Goodyear 
castering wheel which does the same job in 
a different but equally effective way for 
conventional gear planes may well become 
fast-selling accessory items for the aircraft 
dealers who will install them on planes now 
in the field. 

Approximately 93,000 civil aircraft (ex- 
cluding scheduled airliners) were registered 
by CAA as of July 1. A preliminary market 
inalysis indicates a fair-sized market here for 
castering gears which could be developed by 
use of aggressive sales policies 
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NE CASTERING GEAR 


Adaptation of the Firestone Superflex landing gear to the castering principle for cross-wind landings has been accomplished with addi- 
tional weight of less than two pounds. Photos show Roger S. Firestone, president, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. discussing the prin- 
ciple of the new gear with John Geisse, CAA consultant. Other photo shows an Ercoupe equipped with the gear making a crosswind 
landing. Nosewheel and left main wheel have already fully castered and right wheel will caster as soon as plane’s weight comes upon it. 
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Grossinger Airport 
Formally Opened 


An airshow and formal dedication cere- 
monies attracting almost 5,000 people 
marked the opening of Grossinger Airport, a 
300 acre field near Liberty, N. Y. Equipped 
with a near 3,100 ft. runway and awaiting 
certification for a GI flying school, the air- 
port will serve mainly as a link between the 
Grossinger, upstate New York resort hotel, 
and New York City. 

Current plans call for chartered service by 
Air Commuting, Inc., Grumman “Mallard” 
equipped carrier, to make scheduled runs 
from their East River base to the airport. 

Speakers included William C. Murray, 
Aviation Bureau, New York State Depart 
ment of Commerce and Milton Blackstone, 
president of Eureka Shipyards, Newburgh, 
Ns 2s 

Vernon Wright, former personal pilot for 
W. Averell Harriman, has been named as 
field director. Already available for field use 
are two Stinsons, one Beech, two Luscombes, 
one Cessna and one Aeronca. 


Tayloreraft to Pittsburgh? 


Ben Mauro, Ambridge, Pa., chairman of 
the board of directors of Taylorcraft, Inc., 
is interested in a plant site at Allegheny 
County Airport, Pittsburgh, where the newly 
organized successor to Taylorcraft Aviation 
Corp. might establish itself. 

C. G. Taylor, president of the new com 
pany, which bought the name and some 
assets of its bankrupt predecessor for 
$65,000, built his first plane in Pennsylvania, 
at Bradford. In 1936 Taylor developed his 
Taylorcraft lightplane at Pittsburgh-Butler 
airport, but was unable to find suitable 
manufacturing space in the Pittsburgh area 
and moved to Alliance, Ohio. He headed 
the firm at Alliance until 1941 when he 
lost financial control. The new corpora 
tion is now operating temporarily at 
Alliance. A tract of county-owned land 
across the road from County airport is a 
possible selection for the new Taylorcraft 
factory, which Mauro says would employ 
from 300 to 600 persons. Main financial 
support of the new company is provided by 
Taylorcraft distributors and dealers. 


Packaged Fishing Trip 


A seaplane base with sales agency for 
float type planes and repair base and hangar 
storage will be consiructed this fall at Scioto 
Lakes, south of Columbus, Ohio, by George 
Schmidt and L. C. Didway. As soon as 
their operation becomes established they 
expect to run regular flights for sportsmen 
from Columbus to a fishing lodge they 
have acquired on an island in McGregor 
Bay, Canada. They plan to sell the Canadian 
trip on a “package” basis, including sea- 
plane round trip, room, board, guides and 
boats at the lodge for a fee which has not 
yet been fixed. 
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GOODYEAR TROPHY RACE ENTRIES 









Entries in the Goodyear Trophy Race, at Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 30-Sept. 1, in- 
cluded the Chester Racer, piloted by Paul Penrose, Western Air Lines pilot, for Art 
Chester, designer of the radically new craft. Midget racer, the Hurlburt Hurricane, 
is owned by two women and features a midwing and fabric steel tube fuselage. 
Other entries pictured here vied for the $25,000 stakes at Cleveland. 
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KING TAKES BONANZA 


Henry King, prominent Hollywood director 
and long-time pilot, takes delivery on a 
Beechcraft Bonanza at Wichita. King, who 
has many thousands of hours to his credit, 
will make his first long business trip with 
the Bonanza from California -to Maine to 
select the location for a forthcoming movie. 


UPMA Answers CAA 


On Maintenance Inspectors 

Sharp rebuttal to CAA’s appointment of 
only 1,178 Aircraft Maintenance Inspectors 
and CAA’s statement that it will be difficult 
to designate more than 1,500 at the most 
because A and E’s meeting CAA qualifica- 
tions are not available was made ‘by the 
United Pilots and Mechanic Association. 
UPMA cites the fact that there are about 
5,000 aitports in the country, many of which 
have four substantial operations on the field, 
and claims that “CAA inspectors are not 
appointing enough maintenance designees 
to give adequate service.” 

All this was contained in a questionnaire 
distributed to operators, aimed at determin- 
ing what operators need designees and the 
names and qualification of persons who are 
available for appointment for maintenance 
designees. 

Charges that “favorites are being played 
in picking some of the designees to the 
detriment of competing operations” (Av1a- 
TION Week, Aug. 18) were also leveled at 
the CAA by UPMA in this questionnaire. 

Results of the poll will be tabulated and 
presented to CAA with a request to take ap- 
propriate action in all cases where the needs 
for designees appear and where qualified 
applicants are available. 


New Aircraft Price Guide 


A new Official Aircraft Price Guide em- 
bracing all civilian aircraft manufactured 
and still in use from 1933 to the present 
time is announced by National Aircraft Ap- 
praisal Service, 126 Lexington Ave., New 
York, publishers. 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


NATA PROGRESS REPORT—Approximately one year from the date reorganization of 
the National Aviation Trades Association as a federation of state operators’ groups was 
started, the NATA has members in 31 of the 48 states, with a total of more than 2,500 
individual members in various aviation enterprises including airport operations sales, distri- 
bution, service repair, instruction, irregular commercal carriers and miscellaneous trades, 
such as dusting, seeding, photography, etc. Eight of the non-member states have no state 
operator organizations. President Beverly Howard, Charleston, has announced appointment 
of a standing committee to handle decisions of policy between meetings of the national 
board and the executive committee. Serving with Howard as chairman, are Frank W. 
Hulse, Birmingham,* Ala.; Sidney Nesbitt, Teterboro, N. J.; F. Leslie Marsden, Buffalo, 
N. Y. and Harry Meixell, NATA executive dire¢tor. Selection of Clyde E. Brayton, St. 
Louis, as an NATA vice-president for instruction and training, succeeding Wesley N. Ray- 
mond, Orlando, Fla., who resigned because of ill health, and appointment of Charles A. 
Parker, New Jersey, as a vice-president, for service and repair, also were announced. 


SUN VALLEY FIELD BLOCKED-—Ruling that minimum safety standards could not 
be met in a proposed air field near the Sun Valley, Idaho resort, Chet Moulton, Idaho 
director of aeronautics, has refused to approve the site, west of Ketchum, Idaho. The Idaho 
director pointed out that travel to the resort by air would introduce many out-of-the-state 
flyers to mountain flying, and criticized the “canyon” and “blind alley” nature of the 
terrain surrounding the field. 


SUBSTITUTE PILOT—The proposed non-stop Piper supercruiser round-the-world 
refueling flight projected by Ted Thompson, New York, and Hunter Moody, Decatur, Ill. 
will substitute Nelson Brown, New York, a third former RAF pilot, and close friend of the 
other two flyers, for Moody. Brown weighs only 125 Ibs. Unlike the Truman-Evans 
round-the-world flight using two Supercruisers, now in progress, Thompson and Brown 
expect to proceed without stops refueling in the air. They expect to jettison landing gear 
immediately after takeoff and make a belly landing at completion of the trip. Besides the 
two flyers the 100 hp. Lycoming-powered plane is expected to carry a maximum fuel load of 
160 gals, and full blind flying instrumentation. The plane is expected to cruise at 110 mph. 
picking up approximately 10 mph. speed by eliminating the landing gear drag. 


PARKS AIR FORCE TRAINING—Parks College of Aeronautical Technology, East St. 
Louis, Tll., has started a voluntary ROTC ground officer training program for the Air Force 
with advanced training optional in meterology, aircraft maintenance engineering, statistical 
control, armament, transportation, supply, communications and administration. The Parks 
school also has added a new Stinson Flying Station Wagon to its fleet of planes, replacing 
a Stinson Reliant for use on the college’s 1,200 mile student airline operating between 
E. St. Louis, Indianapolis, Memphis, Kansas City and Chicago. 


RANDOLPH NAMED CHAIRMAN — Jennings Randolph, private flying enthusiast, 
Capital Airlines executive, and former Congressman from West Virginia, has been named 
chairman of. the Washington Aviation Planning Council, which seeks to hasten develop- 
ment of a downtown airport for private flyers in the District of Columbia, and persuade 
Congress to provide matching funds for a $132,000 which has been set aside by the 
Federal Airport Act for airports in the District. 


RECKLESS FLYING REDUCED—Pennsylvania pilots reduced reckless flying accidents 
50 percent in the first six months of 1947 over the comparable 1946 period, and reckless 
flying fatalities were curtailed 55.6 percent, in spite of the fact that more pilots were flying, 
William L. Anderson,,state aeronautics director reports. During the 1947 period, the State 
Aeronautics Commission and state police investigated 87 violations, 91 accidents, and 69 
general investigations. Of 71 defendants arrested, 57 pleaded guilty, three were found guilty, 
eight were warned, two were referred to the Navy Department for action, and one defendant 
left the state. Two convicted defendants received jail sentences. The 91 accidents resulted 
in 24 fatalities in 16 fatal accidents. Low and reckless flying was blamed for 18 of the 
accidents and 5 deaths. While the aeronautics commission operates four planes, Anderson 
reports that the major part of investigating work is a ground job similar to any other 


‘ standard police investigation. 


LIAISON PILOT QUALIFICATIONS—New business for flight operators is indicated 
in announcement of further details on qualifications for reserve liaison plane pilots for 
the Army Ground Forces, in a directive to commanders of the six areas. It is planned to 
maintain proficiency of rated liaison pilots now on inactive duty by a maximum of four 
hours a month flight training. Flights will be made at privately operated airfields, using 
two-place high wing conventional airplanes, and subject to availability, liaison planes at AGF 
installations also may be used. The order indicates that flight training will be provided 
for additional reserve pilots in numbers not exceeding 50 percent of the 1150 allotted in 
organization tables. Operators interested in providing flight training in this program, 
presumably could get more information about the program from the headquarters of army 
area in which their field lies. 

Alexander McSurely 
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Locare YOUR BUSINESS 


AIR SERVICE? 
RAIL REPAIR ? 


FARM IMPLEMENTS ? 





SEALED BIDS: 


Your sealed proposals, on Standard Bid Forms, will be received by 
War Assets Administration, Office of Real Property Disposal, P. O. 
Box 1037, Troost and Bannister Road, Kansas City 5, Missouri, until 
12:00 noon, C.S.T., October 1, 1947, at which time all proposals will 
be publicly opened and read. This property is offered, subject to the 
National Security Clause and War Assets Administration Warehousing 
restrictions. - 

All requests for brochures and bid forms should be addressed: 
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WAREHOUSES ? 


THE BUILDINGS 

range in size up to almost 1,711,000 sq. ft. 
occupying an area of approximately 185 
acres. Main manufacturing building, 1191 
ft. x 1133 ft., structural steel frame, brick 
walls with concrete floors; administration 
building, 169,000 sq. ft., 3-story, steel frame, 
brick walls, air-conditioned; hangar build- 
ing, 73,500 sq. ft.; camouflage building, 
30,000 sq. ft.; warehouse (3) 825,000 sq. 
ft.; personnel building, 30,000 sq. ft.; 
salvage building, 28,000 sq. ft., and others. 


UTILITIES ’ 
—water, gas and electric supplies are avail- 
able at rates favorable to industry. 


Now industrial plant space is available near fast-growing 
Wichita. This is your opportunity for business location in this 
rich, Kansas agricultural belt and oil production area. 

This large, modern facility, 14 main buildings, has been 
tentatively subdivided to accommodate a group of users. Plant, 
office and warehouse space, in portions adaptable to your 
individual requirements, is available for sale or lease. 

Some milling, meat packing, aviation, farm implement and 
oil equipment producers have already “discovered” Wichita. 
Now other manufacturers, distributors, fleet operators, to name 
just a few, can locate in ready-to-operate plant sites here. 








TRANSPORTATION 


—concrete roads, well distributed through- 
out the plant, connect with paved highways. 
Manufacturing, hangar and warehouse build. 
ing rail spur lines are served by sidings of the 
Santa Fe Railroad. Both rail and truck docks 
serve the warehouse area. 


COMPLETE PROPERTY DESCRIPTION: 


Write now to the address below for a com- 
plete and detailed property description. An 
illustrated brochure will be sent on request. 
Ask for information on Plancor 139, 
Boeing-Wichita. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


P.O. BOX 1037 « TROOST AND BANNISTER ROAD - 
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Shippers’ View of Air Cargo 
Reported by Commerce Dept. 


Survey discloses 


airlines are handling only one- 


hundredth of one percent of all domestic inter-city 


commodity traffic. 


Why air cargo tonnage has boomed spec- 
tacularly in the postwar period and why 
shippers have failed to make even greater 
use of services now available to them have 
been documented in detail for the first time 
in an industry-wide survey by the trans- 
portation division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Despite the complete absence of an efhi- 
cient cargoplane, U. S. commercial airlines, 
both certificated and uncertificated, handled 
around 123 million ton miles of commodity 
trafic in 1946. But even in that record 
year they carried little more than one- 
hundredth of one percent of the tonnage 
moved between U. S. cities by surface 
transportation. 
> Breakdown Given—Commodity _ traffic 
handled by the certificated domestic air- 
lines in 1946 consisted of 33 million ton 
miles of mail, 24 million ton miles of ex- 
press, and over 19 million ton miles of 
freight. Additionally, uncertificated car- 
riers flew around 47 million ton miles of 
freight. 

The total of 123 million ton miles by 
air compared with more than 907 billion 
ton miles of domestic intercity commodity 
traffic, of which over 66 percent was carried 
by railroads, 7 percent by motor carriers, 
13 percent by pipelines and 13 percent 
by inland waterways. During the first half 
of 1947, airfreight tripled and airexpress 
expanded about 46 percent compared with 
the same period last year, but against_ the 
tonnages moved by surface transportation 
the figures still are infinitesimal. 


P Passenger Contrast—The airlines’ pas- 
senger trafic showing presents a sharp con- 
trast. This spring, the certificated domestic 
airlines alone were operating more than 
half as many revenue passenger miles as 
were reported for Pullman travel. The 
airlines also were flying nearly one-fifth as 
many revenue passenger miles (excluding 
commuter traffic) as were operated by all 
class I steam railroads. 

The Commerce Department conducted 
interviews with 620 users of air express and 
scheduled, contract and nonscheduled air- 
freight throughout the United States and 
Puerto Rico to find out where and why 
commodities were shipped by air in 1946. 
Of the 620 firms surveyed, 45 percent were 
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engaged in manufacturing, 39 percent in 
retail or wholesale trade, 2 percent in agri- 
cultural industries and 14 percent in all 
other industries. 

> Principal Commodities—Individual com- 
modities most frequently reported as mov- 
ing by air: cut flowers, machine parts, 
women’s apparel, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
jewelry, perishable fruits and vegetables, 
furs, men’s apparel, fish, baby chicks, 
women’s handbags and accessories, furni- 
ture, shoes and millinery. 

Many shippers and receivers stated they 
used air cargo services only on a very lim- 
ited scale or for emergencies, but in the 
majority of cases the utilization was “occa- 
sional” or “frequent” (at least once a 
week). In shipments averaging under 25 
Ib., airexpress was most frequently used; 
in the 25-299 lb. weight group, both sched- 
uled airfreight and airexpress were often 
utilized. Scheduled airfreight predominated 
in shipments between 300 and 1,000 Ib., 
while nonscheduled and contract carriers 
flew most shipments of 1,000 lb. or over. 


> Speed Advantage—Most frequently men- 
tioned advantage of air cargo service was 
speed. Various shippers cited these uses 
for air express or airfreight: transporting re- 
pair parts to keep a production line going 
or to break bottlenecks; moving perishables; 
ordering goods wanted immediately by cus- 
tomers; receiving “style” goods; sending 
samples for inspection to prospective pur- 
chasers; reaching new markets; replenish- 
ing stocks quickly; shipping or receiving 
goods in short supply and gaining a promo- 
tional advantage. 

In terms of economy, several benefits 
were reported to be derived from air cargo 
services: reduction of packaging costs, low- 
ered inventory and warehousing costs, and 
avoidance of refrigeration expense. 

Satisfied users of air cargo also mentioned 
the reliability of servcie; improved condition 
of merchandise upon arrival as compared 
with that shipped by surface; avoidance of 
surface freight tie-ups; ability to serve re- 
mote areas, such as interior Alaska, which 
is otherwise inaccessible during certain 
months of the year; and less pilferage. 
> High Rates Hit—Many complaints with 
respect to air cargo rates and service also 
were expressed. Some users stated that 
there were few, if any, economies in ship- 
ping by air to offset the relatively high rates, 
and others said the speedier service did not 
enhance the value of transportation suffh- 
ciently to make it possible to widen their 
use of air cargo. 

It was pointed out frequently that delays 
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AIR FRANCE SLEEPER 


Passengers on Air France’s luxury schedules between New York and Paris will 
ride in late-model Constellations with berths for 22 persons or daytime seats for 
44 travelers. All berths are 64 ft. long and as wide as three-quarter beds. Upper 
berths are made up before the plane’s departure. Interior features French motif in 
rose beige and chartreuse, scheme Air France finds restful to passengers. 
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in the transfer of goods from one plane to 
another, in the transfer from plane to sut- 
face vehicle, and in waiting for shipping 
space often offset the high speed of planes 
between terminals. Inadequate pick-up and 
delivery services also were criticized. 

> Cooperation Sought—Other users com- 
plained of flight cancellations during bad 
weather which caused excessive damage to 
perishables, inefficient tracing service, in- 


‘convenient departure and arrival times, and 


a lack of integrated service among the cer- 
tificated airlines. They suggested that the 
airlines cooperate more closely with ship- 
pers in working out better techniques for 
using air cargo. 

As for the carriers themselves, the un- 
certificated group often mentioned the prob- 
lem of rising operating costs. In a number 
of cases the uncertificated operator was at 
a considerable disadvantage when one of 
his planes required emergency repairs at a 
distant field. Not only was a plane some- 
times immobilized for up to three weeks, 
but large expense was incurred in shipping 
necessary parts and personnel. 
> Long-Term Problem—Equipment replace- 
ment represented one of the main long-term 
problems of the uncertificated operators. 
Planes were acquired from surplus at a 
fraction of the original cost. Even so, some 
operators apparently have retired from busi- 
ness because they had insufficient revenue 
to maintain their equipment—not to men- 
tion the purchase of new planes. 

The Commerce Department found that 
until the inauguration of all-cargo flights by 
the certificated carriers, uncertificated lines 
received considerable traffic consisting of 
shipments too large or too heavy to be ac- 
commodated in combination passenger-cargo 
planes. After all-cargo flights were offered 
by the regular lines, much of this traffic was 
lost by the uncertificated carriers. In addi- 
tion, competition has grown greatly among 
the uncertificated operators themselves. 

Another major problem of the uncertifi- 
cated lines has been the unavailability of 
return loads. Between New York and San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, one of the most 
important air cargo routes, the preponderant 
traffic flow is east to west. Last winter, one 
of the larger uncertificated operators flying 
between California and New York reported 
62 percent of his traffic was westbound 
against 38 percent eastbound. 


New Fueling System 


An underwing fueling system which will 
speed the Boeing Stratocruiser gas servicing 
time by more than 60 percent is being made 
available for the new double-deck luxury 
transport, Boeing Co. announces. 

The system will enable the Stratocruiser 
to be completely fueled with 7,820 gallons 
of gas in less than 15 minutes. 

Boeing also revealed that two of the six 
airlines that have ordered Stratocruisers al- 
ready have contracted for the underwing 
fueling installation. They are Northwest 
Airlines and American Overseas Airlines. 
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N. Y. TIMES TO WEST COAST 


First copies of the New York Tianes sched- 
uled for early morning delivery in Los An- 
geles are placed aboard American Airlines 
transcontinental flight at LaGuardia Airport 
a little after midnight. The papers arrive 
at the West Coast at 7:30 A. M. First 
shipment was made Aug. 15, and the New 
York Herald Tribune followed suit the next 
night. This is the first time New York 
morning dailies have been available to Los 
Angeles the same morning as publication. 


IATA Technical Group 
Holds Meeting in France 


Development of uniformity and simplifi- 
cation in techniques and operational pro- 
cedures will be the goal of 200 airline en- 
gineers and operations officials who open 
a ten-day technical conference of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association at Nice, 
France, this week. 

The agenda will include a wide range of 
subjects: fire-fighting, de-icing, pilots’ hours, 
airport lightihg, and the advisability of 
placing a limit on the length and load-bear 
ing capacity of airport runwavs (in effect 
restricting the size and weight of new air 
craft). Uniform international limitations on 
aircraft operating weights and the possibil 
itv of separate airworthiness requirements 
for seaplanes and cargo craft will be dis 
cussed together with safety regulations 
which should be applied internationally to 
planes of charter carriers. 


Other topics for discussion: Standardi 
zation of altimeter settings and methods of 
temperature accountability; devising a for 
mula for setting the maximum traffic ca 
pacity which principal international airports 
can accommodate; and agreement on stand 
ardized and simplified terms (as well as vis 
ual signals) for air traffic control in order 
to reduce the risk inherent in language dif- 
ferences at international fields. 

Recommendations made at the confer- 
ence will largely determine the technical 
policies of IATA during the coming vear. 


PCA Seeks Revised 
Mail Pay Formula 


Capital Airlines (PCA) which has been 
conducting an extensive economy program 
since last November in an effort to combat 
declining passenger revenues, is again look- 
ing for outside help. The carrier has asked 
CAB to set a new and higher temporary 
mail rate geared directly to fluctuations in 
the company’s passenger load factor. 

PCA told CAB that traffic has continued 
to decline from 32,066,000 revenue pas- 
senger miles in Mav to 27,151,000 in June 
and 25,326,000 in July. Historically, the 
company’s traffic has remained about the 
same during these months. Possibility of 
increased competition as the result of de- 
cisions in pending route cases also points to 
more mail pay assistance, PCA said. 
> New Formula—Farly this spring, PCA, 
along with Chicago & Southern and West- 
ern Air Lines, received a sharp increase in its 
temporary mail compensation when CAB 
set up “minimum capacity factors” for the 
carriers. PCA, which had averaged only 74 
Ib. of mail per plane mile in 1946, was 
guaranteed payment for 700 Ib. (at its old 
60 cents a ton mile rate) during March; 
600 Ib. from April through June; 550 Ib. 
from July through March, 1948, declining 
gradually to 250 Ib. after Oct. 1, 1948. 

But the carrier has found that payment 
of 60 cents a ton mile, even for large 
“phantom” mail loads, is insufficient. 
> Sliding Scale—PCA has requested 45 cents 
a plane mile mail pay when its passenger 
load factor is 50 percent or less. In months 
when the load factor exceeds 50 percent, 
the mail rate would decrease according to 
a sliding scale. 


TWA Shows Profit 
During Second Quarter 


A system-wide reduction of overhead ex 
penses together with substantially higher 
passenger load factors enabled TWA to 
show a net profit of $201,690 during the 
second quarter of 1947. This compares fa- 
vorably with the net loss of $214,787 re- 
ported for the comparable period last year, 
but cuts little from the huge $5,723,423 
deficit suffered in first quarter 1947. 

International operations were $246,929 in 
the black during the past quarter, but the 
profit was partially offset by the $45,240 
domestic loss in the three-month period 

Systemwide net deficit for the six months 
ended June 30 aggregated $5,521,832. Op 
erating revenues for all routes were up 
sharply from $12,772,748 in the first quar- 
ter of this year to $20,451,746 in the sec 
ond quarter, while operating expenses rose 
from $17,981,624 to $20,193,397. System- 
wide revenue passenger miles increased from 
169,015,335 in first quarter 1947 to 277,- 
070,887 in the second quarter as the pas- 
senger load factor rose from 61.5 percent 
to 74.4 percent. 
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Latin America Uses 


U. S.-Built Planes 


Commercial transports of Eu- 
ropean manufacture now in 
small minority. 


Latin American commercial aviation, 
which was dominated by planes of European 
manufacture before the war, now depends 
almost entirely on U. S.-built craft for 
scheduled passenger service. 

A survey released this month by the for- 
eign air transport division of CAB’s Eco- 
nomic Bureau discloses that 381 U. S.-built 
multi-engine planes were being used for 
scheduled passenger service by 18 Caribbean, 
Central and South American countries, com- 
pared to 54 European-built craft. Thirteen 
of the 18 nations surveyed depended entirely 
on planes of U. S. manufacture. 
> U. S. Planes Listed—More than half of 
all passenger transports used by the 18 na- 
tions were DC-3s or C-47s, which numbered 
132 and 131, respectively. Other U. S.-built 
multi-engine planes in service included 26 
Lodestars, 18 Lockheed Electras, 13 DC-4s, 
10 Boeing 247s, 7 C-54s, 6 DC-2s, 6 PBY- 
5As, 6 Cessnas, 5 Constellations, 4 Ford tri- 
motors, 3 Sikorsky S-43 amphibians, 3 
C-46s, 3 Lockheed 12s, 3 DC-24s, 2 Beech 
D-18s, 2 Hudsons, and 1 Curtiss Condor. 

Most common plane of European manu- 
facture was the twin-engine British Avro 
Anson, with 16 listed. Other foreign craft 
included 12 German trimotor Junkers 
JU-52s, 7 British Short Sunderland four- 
engine flying boats, 5 twin-engine British 
De Havilland 89A biplanes, 3 twin-engine 
British Bristol Wayfarers, 2 British four- 
engine Avro Yorks, 2 four-engine Avro Lan- 
castrians, 2 German four-engine Focke-Wulf 
FW-200 Condors, 2 British four-engine De 
Havilland DH-86Bs, 2 twin-engine De Havil- 
land DH-90s and one French Potez 62. 
> Uruguay’s Fleet—Probably the most con- 
glomerate fleet of multi-engine planes used 
in scheduled passenger service is that of 
Uruguay, which as of last May had 1 C-47, 
2 DC-2s, 2 Junkers JU-52s, 2 De Havilland 
DH-86B biplanes, 2 De Havilland DH-90 
biplanes, 1 Short Sunderland and a Potez 62. 

Countries with 100 percent U. S.-built 
passenger transport fleets included Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, E] Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Venezuela. Argentina was using 36 U. S. 
and 15 European transports; Brazil, 105 
U. S. and 10 European; Mexico, 37 U. S. 
and 14 European; Peru, 11 U. S. and 7 
European. 

Single-engine planes not now used for 
scheduled passenger transportation in Latin 
America but still active in non-scheduled, 
charter or cargo work included such U. S.- 
built old-timers as the Curtiss-Wright Travel 
Air, Lockheed Vega, Fairchild Pilgrim, 
Ryan B-5, Buhl CA-6, Boeing 40-B, Curtiss 
Robin and the Verville. 
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UAL “PRESSURE PATTERN” 
United Air Lines pilots are being provided with “pressure pattern” route selectors 


on their Pacific runs between San Francisco and Honolulu. 
which give them full advantage of prevailing wind conditions. 


Pilots select routes 








Koepnick, Armstrong 


Promoted by TWA 


Louis R. Koepnick, director of base en- 
gineering for TWA during the past year, 
has been appointed chief engineer. He 
will take over duties formerly assigned to 
J. C. Franklin, who resigned recently as 
TWA’s vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing to accept a position with the Atomic 
Energy Commission (Av1aTION WEEK, Aug. 
18). 

Koepnick will direct TWA’s engineering 
and maintenance policies and coordinate all 
engineering and maintenance activities be- 
tween the carrier’s transcontinental and in- 
ternational divisions. Before joining TWA 
in July, 1946, Koepnick was a lieutenant 
colonel at the Army’s Air Materie] Com- 
mand headquarters, Wright Field. 
> Armstrong Named—TWA also announced 
that Dale Armstrong, director of public re- 
lations, has been elected vice president. in 
charge of public relations, succeeding H. B. 
Miller, who resigned recently (AviATION 
Week, Aug. 4). Armstrong came to TWA 
from Northrop Aircraft, Inc., in July. 


Other personnel developments: 


* American—Stanley G. King, vice presi- 
dent and managing director of American 
Airlines of Mexico, has been elected presi- 
dent and managing director of the sub- 
sidiary. He was named when C. R. Smith, 
chairman of American Airlines’ board of 
directors, relinquished the title. AA also 
announced appointment of Allan A. Howell 
as managing editor of the Flagship News, 
company newspaper. 

* Capital—Laurence L. Doty, Jr., has been 
named manager of the system news bureau 
with headquarters in Washington. 

* Continental—Brooke B. Burnham, act- 
ing passenger sales manager, has resumed 
his post as district traffic and sales mana- 
ger in Denver. Ward Gash has been named 
head of traffic and sales in Kansas City. 

* Florida Airways—John Howard Payne, 
aviation consultant, has joined the car- 
rier’s executive staff and has transferred 
his headquarters from Washington to Or- 
lando, Fla. He will supervise activities and 
research in connection with the feederline’s 
CAB application for service to 16 addi- 


tional Florida cities. 

* KLM—Otto Van Koolbergen has been 
named western regional traffic representa- 
tive for the carrier’s North American divi- 
sion with headquarters in Los Angeles. 

¢ Northeast—George P. Brown has be- 
come assistant director of public relations. 
* Pan American—Philemon R. Dickinson, 
operations assistant, has been named liaison 
officer for the new all-weather radar land- 
ing system being installed at Gander, New- 
foundland. 

¢ Piedmont Aviation—R. D. Hager has 
been appointed assistant to President Tom 
Davis. 

* Railway Express Ageney — James B. 
for REA’S eastern departments, succeeding 
R. G. McLain. 





Optimist’s View 


Most of the nation’s airlines al- 
ready have weathered the critical 
point of the postwar transition period 
and are now definitely on an upward 
surge which the public has been 
slow to realize, in the opinion of 
Colonial Airlines President Sigmund 
Janas. . 

“It is my belief that the market 
has too long oversold airline stock,” 
he told the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts recently. “Obviously 
there are certain airlines whose situ- 
ations are now very critical, and they 
may not survive the closing months 
of the transition period. But most 
of the certificated carriers have passed 
the doubtful stages of survival, if 
they ever had one. 

“Many of the analytical statements 
and comments prepared and circu- 
lated by financial institutions, in- 
vestment counsel organizations, brok- 
erage houses and financial publishers 
are just so much bunk. . and 
often have done great harm to the 
industry. I believe some of the best 
opportunities in the present stock 
market are to be found in airline 
stock.” 
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SHORTLINES 








> American—Has received delivery on 29 of 
the 50 DC-6s ordered, bringing the car- 
rier’s fleet to 141 planes. Delivery of the 
remaining 21 DC-6s is expected by the end 
of the year. In addition to 29 DC-6s, 
American has 39 DC-4 passenger craft, 6 
DC-4 air-freighters, 62 DC-3 passenger 
craft and 5 DC-3 airfreighters . . . Carrier 
expects to fly nearly 3,000,000 passengers 
in 1947—a new commercial air transporta- 
tion record. 

> Chicago & Southern—Recently completed 
its cleventh year without a fatality to a 
passenger or crew member . . . Company is 
conducting a system-wide sales campaign to 
boost trafic on its all-expense cruises to 
Havana. 

> Continental—Has filed two applications 
with CAB for service into Dallas-Fort 
Worth. One request is for an extension 
from Wichita Falls, Texas, to Dallas-Fort 
Worth, while the other seeks a link from 
San Angelo to Dallas-Fort Worth. 


> Delta—Reports carrying 8 percent more 
passengers in July than in June. Initial 
August business showed a further increase. 
> Eastern—Has petitioned CAB to designate 
St. Petersburg-Clearwater, Fla., as a stop 
on its Route 10. 

P Florida Airways—Recently received CAA 
permission to conduct flights into Jackson- 
ville, Orlando and Tallahassee under Instru- 
ment conditions. Authority also was 
granted for scheduled night operations via 
the carrier’s coastal route from Orlando to 
Jacksonville. 

>» KLM—During the first six months of 
1947 flew 6,875,000 plane miles against 
11,185,149 in all 1946, 

> National—Is moving its flight control sec- 
tion from Jacksonville into the newly-com- 
pleted addition to its maintenance and op- 
erations base at Miami International Air- 
port. 

> Northwest—Showed a net profit of $168,- 
649 during August on its domestic and over- 
seas operations. Domestic passenger load 
factor of 76.4 in July will be exceeded in 
August, company believes. 

> Pioneer—During July flew 5,555 passen 
gers 1,568,019 revenue passenger miles, 
against 5,627 passengers and 1,504,969 reve- 
nue passenger miles in June, and 1,761 pas- 
sengers and 508,084 revenue passenger miles 
in July, 1946, 

> TWA-Has appointed’ Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn to handle its advertis- 
ing effective Dec. 1, 1947. 

> United—Reports July airfreight and air 
express operations totaled about 1,099,500 
ton miles against 668,300 in the same 1946 
month. Mail ton miles aggregated 679,800 
and were off about three percent from the 
same month last year. 
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EAL Nets $1,318,117 
In First Half of 1947 


Eastern Air Lines earned a net profit 
of $1,318,117, or 55 cents a share, in the 
first half of 1947 compared with a net 
profit of $1,838,970, or 77 cents a share, 
for the same period last year. 

The carrier stated that a normal seasonal 
trafic slump and extraordinary expenses 
connected with integration of Constellations 
into its fleet are expected to result in a 
substantial loss during the third quarer of 
1947. But it is anticipated that the nor- 
mal fall trafic upturn will bring profitable 
fourth quarter operations. 











CAB SCHEDULE 








Sept. 2. Hearing in Latin American certificate 
amendment cases of Panagra and Braniff 
(Dockets 2527 and 2622.) 

Sept. 3. Prehearing conference on Boston- 
Bermuda service applications by Northeast 
Airlines, Pan American Airways and Colonial 
Airlines. (Dockets 1650, 2012 and 3052.) 

Sept. 8. Oral argument in Arizona-New Mex- 
ico case. (Docket 968 et al.) 

Sept. 10. Hearing on CAB's investigation of 
TWA-Hughes Tool Co. relationships. (Docket 
2796.) 

Sept. 15. Hearing in Chicago helicoptur sery 
ice case. Postponed from Sept. 8 (Docket 


2384 et al.) 

Sept. 15. Hearing Southwest Airways’ 
request for certificate amendment to permit 
beginning and/or ending trips at points short 
of terminals. (Docket 2861.) 

Oct. 6. Hearing on Resort Airlines’ applica 
tion to conduct all- -expense “sky cruise’ op- 
erations (Dock 2377 et al.) 





A machinery manufacturer faced an emer- 
gency. He was changing over to flame-cut 
steel plate for many parts previously cast. 
In the process of changeover, unforeseen 
production problems threatened to stall 
his entire operation. Committed to a 
heavy schedule of deliveries he saw the 
threat of reduced volume as an incon- 


his company. 


Moving swiftly against time, he called 
Ryerson in a neighboring state offering to 
send his company plane if a Ryerson spe- 
cialist would make a flying trip to his 
plant. We agreed, and, in a matter of 
hours, a Ryerson engineer was on the 
spot giving practical assistance. 


By simplifying several parts, engineer- 
ing difficulties were avoided. Standardiza- 
tion of other parts reduced cost and made 
better use of available steel. There was 
no slow-down in production. 





Manufacturer Flies 
Ryerson Engineer to Plant... 


and returns him with problem solved 


As our specialist was flown back that 
same day, he made out a a covering 


venience to customers—a mark against- 





his activities. It was brief enough. It 


read: Customer service. 

That brief report—customer service— 
sums up the reason so many steel users 
make Ryerson the first source for steel 
from stock and turn to us in time of 
trouble. Despite steel shortages there is 
no shortage in our willingness and ability 
to cooperate. Our technical men will 
gladly work with you on any steel prob- 
lem, or assist in the search for a suitable 
alternate when néeded steel is not avail- 
able. 

Remember that Ryerson facilities and 
experience are always at your service when 
you call. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, a Milwaukee, St. Louis, 

Angeles. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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Probe Backfires on CAB 


CAB’s recently-instituted investigation to determine whether a Colonial Air- 
lines tariff providing for free transportation of one pair of skis per passenger is 
discriminatory, unjust or preferential has touched off a backfire of bad publicity. 

Like the Senate’s investigation of the Hughes warplane contracts, CAB’s 
probe has turned the spotlight on its own activities. Big question: Does the 
Board, which had an unprecedented backlog of 1,211 cases on July 31, waste 
tte by turning trifles into formal economic proceedings? 
> Budget Boost—Observers have pointed out that Congress approved a boost in 
CAB’s fiscal 1948 appropriation over fiscal 1947 to enable the Board to dig out 
from beneath its work load. Now—with constituents continuing to protest slow 
CAB action—the Colonial case has become a touchy one. 

CAB’s order instituting the investigation was picked up by newspaper wire 
services and printed in entirety by the New York Times as an example of 
bureaucracy gone wild. Colonial Airlines has told the Board frankly that it would 
spend more time and money in a formal economic proceeding on the ski tariff 
than could possibly be recouped through additional traffic produced by free trans- 
portation of skis. 
> Hearing Waives—“If you are of the opinion that the proposed tariff provision 
is unjustly discriminatory and will write us a letter to that effect, we will not 
press the matter,” Colonial’s counsel has informed the Board. The carrier 
waived its right to a hearing and recommended decision by an examiner. 

Colonial said that to carry without extra charge one pair of skis (weighing 8-13 
Ib.) per passenger in addition to the 40 Ib. free baggage allowance is no more 
discriminatory than permitting some passengers to carry overcoats or overshoes 
when others do not. “The result is the same as the incidental discrimination 
involved in carrying babies in arms free or charging the same for a 200-Ib. 
passenger as a 100-b. rider.” 

Before the war, Colonial had a tariff in effect providing for carriage of 10 Ib. 
of visible sports equipment free. The planes are equipped with special ski racks. 











A Smooth Take-Off ..... 
A Happy Landing ..... 
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Seal your “air power” with Fitzgerald 
gaskets—a famous and dependable name 
in gaskets the world over. 

THE FITZGERALD MFG. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Branches at Chicago and Los Angeles 
Canadian FITZGERALD Limited, Toronto 
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Noise Complaints 
Trouble Airlines 


Scattered complaints against the noise of 
airline planes flying low over urban areas 
have turned into mass protests in several 
sections of the country, and CAA, CAB and 
the transport industry have taken steps to 
prevent serious repercussions. 

Citizens of Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., 
recently organized a committee of more 
than 2,000 persons which has initiated an 
active complaint-making program. Com- 
mittee members have proposed taking turns 
sending telegrams daily to CAA, the Port 
of New York Authority and the airlines 
operating into LaGuardia Field. The tele- 
grams assert that the noise (particularly that 
created by the takeoff of four-engine planes) 
interferes with their personal lives and 
health. 
> ATA Disturbed—The Air Transport Asso- 
ciation views the coordinated protests in- 
itiated by the Flushing citizens’ group as 
the most active program yet formulated in 
any city and states it “is something over 
which the airlines shoud be seriously con- 
cerned.” If this group of citizens becomes 
strong enough, ATA continued, it is pos- 
sible that the use of LaGuardia’s northwest- 
southeast runway for a southeast takeoff 
will be restricted. Since this is the longest 
runway at the field, the restriction would 
vitally affect airline opesations. 

Airline pilots taking off from LaGuardia 
have been advised to reduce power both in 
boost and r.p.m. consistent with safety as 
soon as they become airborne and to climb 
as rapidly as possible. 
> Landis Letter—Recently a citizen of 
Madison, N. J., wrote CAB Chairman 
James M. Landis inviting him to come to 
his home and hear the noises of “squad- 
rons of dreadnaughts” passing over the roof 
at 3 A.M. Declining the invitation, Landis 
outlined several programs now under way 
aimed at curtailing the noise of airline 
transport planes. 

Landis said CAA is considering rerout- 
ing air traffic away from residential and 
congested areas insofar as it may be feasible. 
He also pointed out that the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics is spon- 
soring tests on the technical aspects of the 
noise problem. These include research now 
being conducted at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


CAB ACTION 


The Civil Aeronautics Board: 


¢ Denied Monarch Air Lines temporary ex- 
emption to operate between Gallup, N. M., 
and Phoenix, Ariz. (Docket 3074). 

¢ Denied West Central Airlines temporary 
exemption to operate between Amarillo, 
Texas, and Bismarck, N. D. (Docket 3069). 
¢ Denied Transair, Inc., temporary exemp- 
tion to earry interstate as well as intrastate 
passengers on its seasonal operations between 
New York City and Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
(Docket 3040). - 
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TWA Claims Best Loads 


On Trans-Atlantic Run 

TWA has claimed leadership among 
trans-Atlantic carriers in average payload per 
eastbound flight from Jan. 1 to June 29 
of this year. 

With each passenger and his baggage 
computed at 220 Ib., TWA reported its 
average total payload (including passengers, 
mail and express) was 8,485 Ib. The TWA 
study shows Pan American Airways’ average 
payload during the period was 6,745 Ib., 
American Overseas Airlines 4,886 lb., KLM 
(May 12-June 29 only) 8,372 1b., Air France 
6,739 Ib., Scandinavian Airlines System 
5,780 Ib., and BOAC 5,533 Ib. 

Among the American flag lines, TWA 
was third in number of flights—305 against 
504 by PAA and 460 by American Overseas. 
Other statistics were: passengers carried— 
PAA 11,025, TWA 8,001, AOA 7,092; 
mail pounds carried—TWA 452,178, AOA 
346,608, PAA 303,045; express pounds car- 
ried—PAA 670,941, TWA 375,541, AOA 
340,866. 


Women Say Yes 
To Airline Travel 


Commercial airlines can consider women 
as potential air-travel customers, according 
to a recent survey conducted among 2,000 
women by the Ladies’ Home Journal, on 
the subject af women’s flying habits. Re- 
sponses indicated that three out of every ten 
have traveled on commercial airlines, and 72 
percent of women who have never flown on 
commercial lines in the past plan to fly 
sometime in the future. Cited as reasons 
were speed, comfort, cleanliness, courtesy 
and ease of traveling with small children. 

Main objections voiced against airline 
travel included cost, lack of airport facilities 
and need for a car upon arrival. 





TWIN CHRISTENING 


As Mme. Wellington Koo, wife of Chinese 
ambassador to U. S., christened Northwest 
Airlines’ ship “Shanghai” at LaGuardia 
Field with water from China Sea, New 
York City Aviation Commissioner F. G. 
Reinicke walked out from under nose of 
plane in time to receive a shower. 
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THE Sperry 


REFLECTOGAGE 


A new supersonic instrument for thickness 
measurement and flaw detection! 





The Sperry REFLECTOGAGE, operating on the principle 





SP-115 


of resonant frequencies, rapidly measures the thickness 
of materials. 


1. ACCESS FROM ONLY ONE SIDE is required. 


2. MEASURES THICKNESS of tubes or flat parts directly 
in the .005 to .300 in. thickness range; indirectly up 
to 4 in. 

3. MAXIMUM ERROR OF LESS THAN 2% of the thick- 


ness of the part. 


The REFLECTOGAGE will also instantly indicate: 
1. Lack of bond (clad metals, brazing, bearings, etc.) ; 
2. Bore eccentricity; and 

3. Internal defects in thin materials. 

Typical materials which can be tested or measured are: 
steel, brass, nickel, silver, copper, aluminum, magnesium, 
glass, and certain plastics and rubbers. 


WRITE today for Technical Data 
Sheet 3700 describing the REFLEC- 
TOGAGE — a worthy companion to 
Sperry’s Supersonic Reflectoscope 
now widely used in industry. 


SPERRY PRODUCTS, INC. 


15th ST. & WILLOW AVE., HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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ENGINEERING 
PLANNER 


At least two years air- 
craft engineering plan- || 
ning and scheduling ex- 
perience. 


McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Box 516 St. Louis (21), Mo. 








AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING (by Zweng). Covers all sub- 
jects on which the pilot is examined. Typical ‘‘multiple choice’ and 
‘map’ examinations in the appendix. $4.00 (Revised Ed.) 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new Revised Ed. covering the scope of 
the written examination for flight instructor rating. New typical Multiple 
Choice questions with answers included. $4.00 postpaid or C.0.D. 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: New edition contains ‘‘Multiple 
Choice’ examinations on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft and Theory 
ot Flight, Engines and CAR. Something you cannot afford to be with- 
out $3.00 postpaid. 

AERONAUTICAL TRAINING by Zweng. (For Private and Com- 
mercial Pilots) includes new mee problems and ‘‘Typical Multiple 
Choice Examinations’, only $3.00 


A & E Mechanic manual by Zweng—new edition with or Choice 
Examinations’’ not found elsewhere, only $3.00 postpaid or C 


PAN- AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. A-3 
12021 Ventura Blvd. © NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 









SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 
SALES AGENCY—An opportenity to build a 

business of your own under the direction of 
a national aviation sales organization. Un- 
usually high earnings possible (Upwards of 
$1000 per month). You must have sales abil- 
ity, be willing to work hard and sincerely 
believe in the future of aviation. Sale of 
planes or equipment not involved. Five to 
ten thousand dollars required @epending on 
the territory. A knowledge of aviation is 
helpful but you must not now be a flight 
operator. Only one appointment open from 
each non-competitive market area. Give full 
particulars of your background and how you 
can be reached by telephone to arrange a 
preliminary interview. National: Flight Sys- 
tem, Suite 1112-A, 610 So. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 14. Calif. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


MAINTENANCE ENGINEER—Specialist in 

aircraft engine and engine accessory prob- 
lems. In aviation since 1929. Well qualified 
to handle varied positions due experience 
gained from filling key positions for aircraft 
manufacturer, engine manutacturer, and air- 
line. Willing to locate anywhere. PW-159/, 
—— Week, 68 Post Street, San Francisco 
‘ Cait, 








HELICOPTER PILOT—29 years of age. Ten 
years experience in all types of flying. Grad- 
uate of Coast Guard helicopter school. Experi- 
enced on five different types. Available any- 
where in thirty days. PW-1510, Aviation 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE. 19 years air- 

craft experience. A E. degree, naval archi- 
tect, 12 years with last employer on Army-Navy 
commercial contracts, last 6 years chief project 
engineer, head design department, desires 
responsible position in aircraft design or related 
fleld. Best references. Age 40. PW-1695, 
ie a Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, 
mM. Z. 





SAR NS.T.R.UM ENT S 


NEW—USED—ALL TYPES—SALES—REPAIRS 


STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Hangar 35, Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Garden City 8753 








aircraft MILLIONS OF FEET © CARBON & ALLOY 


. IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT AT BELOW MILL PRICES 
tubing Send us your specifications 


WESTCHESTER TUBING CO. Inc. ,Phoxe: Mount vernon 8-263 








oe SPECIAL 


DC3C cargo airplane in unusually —e 


lent condition. 148 hours on P & 

1830-92 engines since new and 1300 hours RADIO COMP ASS LOOPS 
on airframe. Needle props. Already li- 

censed. Perfect shape. Make offer. 


J. R. HARRINGTON Type LP-21-LM 
P. O. Box 253 Mansfield, Ohio ; 











PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 











IF YOU are looking for a superior company 

pilot, investigate this. Airline transport rat- 
ing, all types of equipment. Age 29, married. 
PW-1772, Aviation Week, 68 Post Street, San 
Francisco 4, Cal. 





AIRLINE TRANSPORT rated pilot desires 

position as pilot, pilot salesman, or executive 
pilot. Extended experience in all types of fly- 
ing. All CAA ratings, accident free. Very 
reliable and most eager to gain connection in 
pilot capacity with any company; free to travel 
anywhere anytime, college education and 
proven sales ability. Can obtain A&E. Pres- 
ently employed as advertising salesman. Would 
rather fly than eat. Will answer all inquiries. 
PW-1718, Aviation Week, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





AIRPORT MANAGER or Airline Executive— 

12 years in aviation industry comprised as 
follows: 7 years executive two large aircraft 
manufacturing companies, 3 years flight duty 
with a U.S. overseas airline, 1 year executive 
and organizer of small domestic airline, 1 year 
airport manager. Age 33. Hold commercial 
pilot license. PW-1707, Aviation Week, 330 W. 
2nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
No Reasonable Offer Refused 
Ercoupe 1946, total time 230 hours. Extras 
include Sperry Directional Gyro and Artificial 
Horizon. Sensitive Altimeter, Clock. Always 
hangared-company maintained. Sperry Gyro- 


scope Company, McArthur Field, Ronkonkoma, 
Se. ae A 














Stinson Reliant (AT-19) 
Five Place, only 15 hrs., beautiful conversion- 
complete radio, VHF loop, reliable, economical, 
reasonable. Write or wire, Comdr., D. A. 
Seiler, SP-34, Apt. E., NAS, Norfolk, Va. 
Converted UC-78’s For Sale 
Airline maintained, with spare parts. Very 
reasonable, fleet of seven or individually. 
Empire Airlines, LaGuardia Field, New York 











AIRCRAFT CONSULTING SERVICE aiid 
Engineering, Economic & Business Consulting in Used with SCR-269G and ARN-7 


Airline Operations, Aircraft Manufacture & allied s 
activities. Financial, Management and Industrial Conger ystems 
a ; Incorporate these wae in your new de- 
H. E. Weihmiller, Director Executive 7203 *signs and production. 

402 Hibbs Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. All units in original cartons, export 


packed in lots of six. 





Samples available at $14.50 each net. 





Wire or phone for prices in lots of 100 or 


LANCASTER, wary Fama — 
Re istered aten orneys Many other similar items in stock, write 
bt a 815-15th St., N.W., Washington 5, = for complete listing. 


Trade-Mark Practi bef U. S. 
a a hii SERVO-TEK PRODUCTS CO. 


Investigations “and Opinions. ; 247 Crooks Ave Clifton, N. J. 
Booklet and f “Evid of Conception" . ' 
ferenied soon seauall, — ARmory 4-2677 























Rising Sunencoro 
sing 2 i939 AERONAUTICS BEECHCRAFT BONANZA 


“Built Upon the Success of It's Graduates" 
GOVT. C.A.A. and VETERAN APPROVED Demonstrator. A rare opportunity 
ENROLL NOW FOR NEXT CLASS. to own immediately the airplane 











2206-16 E. HUNTINGDON ST., PHILA., — of the year. Built in April; ealy 








140 h al fully fl 
WHERE TO BUY ours; always carefully flown 


and maintained. Completely equip- 











City. 
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ped for day, night and instrument 
PRINTED TAPE flight, Phone or wire best offer. 


8 “a = / : TETERBORO 
— For ‘Parts Marking — 3 Aviznis AIRPORT 


TETERBORO, N 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. | PHONE: enh aigei HEIGHTS 8-1740 


Huber Bidg., York, Pa. 
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FOR SALE GOVT. DESIGNATED HRU-28; COMMERCIAL C-10A 


a BY 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. THE FAMOUS 


ae wine tot) "Date Putt” 





a . e 
¢ Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, e Gives long life to 
Accessories and Ground Equip- Plane Batteries 
ment. e insures against costly 
¢ Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engine “dead battery” delays 


Parts, Accessories and Compon- 


ents. only 74 50 


e P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, 





2 @ 24-28 volt DC Specifications: 
{ Accessories and Components. ¢ 70 amps. ° — oer Ibs. 
e 2000 watts e Ht. 2114” 
°e ALSO e * Width 14 
6 e Gasoline Engine e Length 24%” 
¢ Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts Generator * Packed for 
° Starts Plane omestic 
and Accessories. aioe pre nnd 
© P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts. 
Accessories Here’s the ideal unit for emergency airport lighting—for 
e and Components powering amateur radio stations—for 32-volt lighting w om wee tne 
(many of which are interchange- systems on boats or farms—for Sg haan ae fag  ahieaiem 
H a 000- 9. H the gadget engineer! One cylinder, two cycle, approx. 
able with R 2 7-9-1 Engines). 3 hp. engine. Automatic starting when 24-volt battery “om neste 
—h— attached; voltage regulator allows adjustment from 12 to agg hy Mid-West 
: 35 volts DC. Generator is easily removed, reducing poe ai 
These inventories are available for weight over one-half; engine has %” power take-off shaft an oe 
inspection at our warehouses at extending 214” Phy powering farm implements, lawn SAVE C. O. D. 
. mowers, saws, etc. 
— L. 1, New York, Tulsa, Okla- Heavy duty rubber covered power cables with receptacles ah A. a ~ 
oma and Fort Worth, Texas and to plug in aircraft elec. systems for starting, only $7.50 send 25% depceit aia 


offered FOB these points for domestic all orders (balance 


shipment at very attractive prices. ie r : > | errr ro ‘ ~ Cc. O. D.) 
PROMPT ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN = rl n i) X) J ry). ) i G Airborne & Ground 
TO ALL REQUESTS FOR QUOTATIONS eae ree om : 7 Radio Equipment— 























DIRECTED TO THE ATTENTION OF : -91 1426 N. Quincy Street, Arlington, Va. a 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF STORES lle ja toms. 
AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS Be. 
SURPLUS 
Jacoel 
Cable Splicer AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
pleccimeoer ba 54 will 
acc at i . 
bles or bushings. trom WAR ASSETS SURPLUS 
ion os ae 
s, in lameter 
+ — as Propellers and Overhaul Parts Special Tools 
sale. —_— Carburetors and Overhaul Parts Test Equipment 
_ Cable Splicing Engine Accessories and Overhaul Parts Hangar Equipment 
enen Se. Magnetos and Overhaul Parts Aircraft Engines 
1109 South Broad St. Parachutes 








Philadelphia 47, Pa. 





Write or Telephone Your Requests 


wiesieil ston ews hon A . € | GHTH Al R D E POT, l N Cc. 


Will lift up te 350 Ibs. a total of 18 feet. Multi- 

















strand wire rope can be fed out of any one of three Agent for W.A.A. 

rum housing openings, so as to » or pu 

nernetey ef down. | Careain at $9.95 seach post 937 N. E. FIRST AVE. SEBRING AIR TERMINAL 

pa au. » OF sen or ustrate older. SEBRING FLA. 
IRELAND & VICE MIAMI, FLA. . 

4 P. 0. Box 146-H Auburn, N. Y. 

New 1880-66's Converted to 1830-92'R. .. 2. ccc cece cece ccc cccnsctecccsens $3,500.00 
2 Newly Overhauled 1830-65's Converted to 1830-92’s and Approved for 
Ea oy Sehedwled OperatiGee 6o.occvccccccccccercccecccvecsccctscccccocesices $2,750.00 

1830-93’s Newly Overhauled by Army. ..........ccccccccccccrrecccccscces $1,900.00 
1830-65’s Newly Overhauled by Army, Converted to 1830-92’s.............. $1,750.00 


Parts For R-2000-7’s & R-1830-92's. All parts & Engines Packaged for Long Time Storage & Export. 


MEMO - We are handling increasing quantities and types of engines and engine 
* parts. Rapid inventory changes prevent keeping up with our stock in 
these ads. For your greatest advantage we strongly recommend that you 


KEEP US INFORMED OF YOUR NEEDS 


STEWARD-DAVIS COMPANY, 13501 S. Western Avenue, Gardena, Calif. 
CABLE: STEDAV. Phone: Plymouth 5-5144 or MEnlo 4-4579 
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Tudor IV Passes 
All Tropical Tests 


BSAA pleased with plane’s 
performance; expect to use 
four of this design. 


(McGraw-Hill World News) 


LONDON-—Following its normal flight tests 
at Boscombe Down, which were successfully 
completed more than a fortnight ago, the 
Tudor IV has undergone an extensive simu- 
lated-service flight into tropical conditions in 
the West Indies in which it has demon- 
strated that it can satisfy all the require- 
ments for obtaining its certificate of air- 
worthiness. 

The tests, conducted by British South 
American Airways, which will be the first 
operator to use the Tudor IV, covered nearly 
12,000 miles, and 614 hours of flying time. 
Air» Vice Marshall D. C. T. Bennett, 
BSAA’s managing director, was chief pilot 
and the craft carried a crew of 15. 

The route flown crossed both the North 
and South Atlantic, via Prestwick, Gander, 
Bermuda, Port of Spain (Trinidad), Kings- 
ton (Jamaica), and home again via Nassau, 
Bermuda, and the Azores, to London Air- 
port. On the outward flight the North At- 
lantic was crossed in 11} hrs., and the South 
bound flight from Gander to Bermuda was 
completed in 63 hrs. From Bermuda to 
Port of Spain, the longest flight made in 
the West Indies under equatorial conditions, 
flying time was 74 hrs. for the 1400 mile 
flight. 

From Trinidad the Tudor was flown to 
Kingston for local test flights. These in- 
cluded take-offs at maximum load, 80,000 
Ib., as well as a three-engine take-off. To 
obtain the maximum all-up weight, water 
tanks were housed in the fuselage. 

The Tudor IV, which is a modified ver- 
sion of the Tudor I, with a fuselage 6 ft. 
longer and capable of carrying 32 passengers, 
has four Rolls-Royce Merlin engines and 
its cabin is pressurized. Successful tests of 
the cabin-pressure system were made at alti- 
tudes varying from 10,000 to 20,000 ft., and 
the plane flew at the latter elevation for sev- 
eral hours. 

B.S.A.A. report that they are extremely 
well pleased with the plane’s performance, 
and expect to put four of this design into 
service as soon as the builder, A. V .Roe, can 
complete them. The test plane has been 
returned to the factory for fitting-out, and 
the first delivery is expected to be made by 
the end of August, with all four in regular 
service by the early fall. 

Initially, the Tudor IV’s will go into op- 
eration on BSAA’s route from London down 
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AVRO TUDOR IV 





Built for the British South American Airways Corporation, this version of the basic ‘Tudor I 
type accommodates 32 passengers and large quantities of mail and freight. The fuselage 
has a total length of 85’ 6”, which is six feet more longer than its prototype Tudor I. 
Exhaustive tests just completed, including flights at the maximum all-up-weight of 80,000 Ib. 





the east coast of South America to Buenos 
Aires. Later, when the Tudor V comes 
along, which is BSAA’s version of the 
longer-fuselaged shorter-range Tudor II, in- 
corporating the latest modifications, which 
should be by the first of January, 1948, 
these larger payload-for-shorter-hops Tudor 
V’s will be used for the east coast route 
and the Tudor IV’s will shift to services to 
the west coast of South America, via Jamaica 
to Lima (Peru) and Santiago (Chile). 


Cuban Group Formed 

Airlines operating in and through Cuba 
have met in Havana to complete formation 
of Radio Aeronautica de Cuba, S. A., 
(RACSA)—a non-profit, cooperative organi- 
zation modeled after Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc. (ARINC), which serves U. S. domestic 
airlines. 


Extension Urged 

A CAB examiner has recommended ex- 
tension of Linea Aeropostal Venezolana’s 
foreign air carrier permit for six months 
after July 25. The permit, originally issued 
in September, 1946, authorizes LAV to 
operate between Maiquetia, Venezuela, and 
Miami via Havana; and between Maiquetia 
and Montreal via Havana and New York. 
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Air-India Dividend 
Reflects Travel Demand 


BOMBAY-—Reflecting the tremendous 
demand for air travel in India, the first an- 
nual report of Air-India Ltd.—formerly Tata 
Air Lines—is marked by declaration of a 5 
percent dividend on par value of shares after 
making all provisions for payments and 
starting a reserve fund. 

On July 29, 1946, Tata Air Lines became 
a public limited company instead of a 
branch of Tata Sons, Ltd., which continues 
as managing agent for the “new” firm. 

Gross revenue in the six month period 
was roughly $1,300,000. Of this figure 31.7 
percent was absorbed in salaries and bonuses. 
Other expenses totalled 48.5 percent. Of 
the balance, approximately $140,000 has 
been set aside for depreciation and $30,000 
used to set up a reserve fund. 

Paid up capital of the company is ap- 
proximately $4,500,000. Liabilities aggre- 
gate some $1,700,000 and are balanced by 
floating assets worth about $3,600,000 
which include about $2,400,000 in cash and 
bank balances. 

Shares of the newly-named Indian car- 
rier, with par value of $30, are quoted in 
the market at $60. 
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A KESTER FLUX 


for Every Soldering Job! 





® For every soldering operation that requires a sepa- 
rate flux, there’s a Kester Flux in the exact formula to 
do the best job. Kester Fluxes are laboratory tested, 
and manufactured to eliminate the risk of failure in 


any solder requirement. 


@ Nearly half a century of research in the laboratory 
and practical experience in the plants of industrial 
users have provided Kester engineers with the basis for 
the scores of flux formulas Kester manufactures for in- 


dustry today. 


@ This huge fund of flux and solder knowledge is at 
your disposal. Write fully at any time for prompt assist- 


ance on any solder question. There is no obligation. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4206 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 


KESTER 
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EDITORIAL 














AAF’S LATEST GRADUATING CLASS 


“The low point in the history of the once mighty U. S. 
Air Force.” 

That is how Maj. Gen. James P. Hodges described his 
three-man graduating class, 47-B, at Williams Field, 
Ariz., the Army’s only single-engine training field. The 
General is shown with his class. 

General Hodges warned that the United States will 
not have an Air Ferce five years from now unless more 
pilots are trained. 

One of the three graduates spent two years complet- 
ing his flying training, as one after another of his classes 
folded during the collapse of the Army’s flying training 
program. 

We refer this photo to President ‘Truman’s new Air 
Policy Commission. 














SKYWAY NO. 1—REAL VISION 





Washington’s Board of ‘I'rade and Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce are setting out to prove that there is 
a future to cross-country private flying if the personal 
plane owner is given half a chance. 

These two associations have launched a campaign to 
airmark a transcontinental airway from Washington, 
D. C., to Los Angeles. They are enlisting the aid of hun- 
dreds of communities along the route. Each would air- 
mark its area, using standard and approved equipment. 

Blanche Noyes of CAA and others have done a vali- 
ant educational job impressing the public with the need 
for airmarking the United States. Everyone in aviation 
agrees that it is essential and inevitable. No one professes 
to be an enemy of personal flying. But no one has sup- 
plied the mainspring for starting a national movement. 

Perhaps these two sponsoring associations, with their 
chamber of commerce affiliations, hold the key to action. 

Skyway No. 1, for our money, is a brilliant idea, even 
though highly experimental and merely a beginning of 
an adequate aerial network. It has the dramatic appeal 
to civic pride. It harks back to the good old American 
tradition of initiating municipal improvements without 
seeing how much gravy Uncle Sam can dish out. 

It may spur development of new private fields, and 
improve the facilities of those already in business. It 
may inspire the several thousand fixed base operators 
along the route who will gain so much if they will adopt 
the successful business methods of filling station operat- 
ors. Perhaps we can hope for modest but clean lunch 
counters and other concessions, better transportation to 
town and accommodations for overnight sky tourists. 

Such revolutions do not come overnight, but with 
continued and intensified effort on a national scale, 
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we, like the sponsors, can foresee an aerial tourist sys- 
tem eventually. It should be clearly evident, as Alex 
McSurely has written in Aviation WEEK, that “airports 
which find themselves included in the Skyway route or 
in other routes which may follow in the future, will 
have a considerable advantage in the amount of through 
plane traffic which the route is expected to generate.” 

The Airway, with its 40-mile width, offers a reason- 
able choice of accommodations and service, as well as 
alternate weather points. Its two eastern segments, 
splitting at Abilene, Tex., permits a selection of routes. 

We have always believed that the American people 
were far ahead of their Government in their eagerness 
to develop aviation. ‘This is one private flying project 
which does not depend on months of Government sur- 
veying and bureaucratic red tape. There should be lit- 
tle prospect of incessant wrangling and bickering be- 
tween well-meaning but jealous groups. Either the com- 
munity joins in the project or it permits its neighbor a 
few miles away to reap the publicity. 

We believe that if the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce and the Washington Board of Trade can 
deliver their story to every community along this coast 
to coast route, few towns will be found lacking the civic 
spirit and vision necessary to set up this pioneer aerial 
highway. Give the private flyer the proper navigation 
aids, facilities and accommodations and the puny stream 
of aerial tourists will grow as few of us can imagine. 

Skyway No. 1 can easily become the most ambitious 
private flying project in the country. It holds great 
promise. We hope the cities and communities along 
the way do not let it down. 


ROBERT H. WOOD 


AVIATION WEEK, September 1, 1947 














Dow, the nation’s foremost magnesium producer, supplies aircraft manufacturers 
with Dowmetal alloys in all forms. Ask Dow for technical information on the uses 
of magnesium. 

MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Chicago © St. Lovis © Houston © Sanfrancisco @ Los Angeles ° Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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—Eassengers, mail, express and freight travel swiftly through 

Ho-Evergreen Empire of Washington and Oregon since West 
Coast Airlines inaugurated its air transport service in 1946, 
Now operating routes between Seattle, Portland and 
Medford, WCA will extend service to Bellingham when 


conditions permit. 


Operated by men of vision and experience, West Coast 
Airlines is destined to play an important role in the 
development of regional air transport, a service which is 
rapidly becoming an economic necessity to thousands of 


smaller communities throughout the nation. 





Herbert A. Munter, Exec. Vice-Pres., Gilbert R. Cook, Administrative Vice-Pres., Ernest B. Code, 
Operations Manager, and Gilbert L. Gifford, General Traffic Manager, West Coast Airlines. 
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